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The New Four-Cylinder, 3-passenger Reo 





The New Reo the Fifth,““The Incomparable 
Four,” $875 




















YOU WANT TO KNOW—everybody always wants 
to know—what models Reo will make the coming 
year, and the price of each. 


OF COURSE THERE ARE NO NEW MODELS— 
new chassis models we mean. You do not look 
for, do not expect, do not want new chassis models 
from Reo. 


THAT ISN’T THE REO WAY. Refinements—of 
course. Detail improvements—wherever and 
whenever we can find a place or a way to make 
them. 

NOTHING RADICALLY NEW is ever offered to 
Reo buyers. For it isn’t new when it gets to you 
—it has been thoroughly tried and conclusively 
proven before we let it get into a Reo car. 

NEW BODY TYPES—YES—and some that put 
Reo in the highest class of cars in looks as well as 
in performanceand longevity. We’'lltreat of each 
in turn. 

REO THE FIFTH COMES FIRST, of course. 
First not only among Reos, but among motor 
cars. 

FOR THIS IS THE GREATEST automobile ever 
built, we verily believe. 

THIS IS THE SEVENTH SEASON that Reo the 
Fifth has been standard in practically its present 
form. 

NO: THE PRICE WILL NOT BE CHANGED 
this season. We will not increase—we cannot 
lower it. 

ACTUAL COST OF MAKING is now more ($50 


more) than when the present price, $875, was set 


NOW YOU WONDER, and naturally, how we can 
reduce the price of the Reo Six models and not the 
Four—especially after what we have just told you 
about the increased cost of production. 


SEEMS ILLOGICAL at first blush—doesn’t it? 
But itisn’t. For the truth is never illogical. And 
the truth is that despite the present higher prices 
of materials and labor still it costs us less to make 
this six-cylinder model than it did a year ago. 


THIS POPULAR REO SIX is now in its third 
season. It has passed the same stages through 
which its great four-cylinder namesake went— 
initial costs have been absorbed, charged off. 
And in accordance with that unswerving Reo 
policy we give the buyer the benefit and set the 
price at $1150 f. o. b. Lansing. 


WE WILL MAKE A LOT MORE of those 4-pas- 
senger Six Roadsters the coming season. We 
underestimated the appeal and the demand for 
this model. It proved one of the most popular 
Reos ever built. 

THE SIX SEDAN speaks for itself, though, truth 
to tell, an illustration does it scant justice. 

YOU MUST SEE IT where you can study its artistic 
lines and faultless finish to fully appreciate this 
latest Reo which we price at $1750. 

NOW A WORD ABOUT THE TRUCKS since 
90 per cent of all Reo automobile distributors also 
handle Reo motor trucks. 

PRICE OF THE 1500-POUND REO “Speed 
Wagon” has been reduced to $1000. 











C SAME REASON—SAME POLICY—reduced cost r— te 

a year ago. And we had made this model so long; of manufacture despite higher present cost of = ar 
had so refined and perfected manufacturing pro- materials—as enunciated in speaking of the Reo ne 
cesses; had reached such an high state of efficiency Six. : 
in production; and cut dealers’ discounts so low : — ; pi 
that we had, then, reached rock bottom. ~~ hci bate b er r hat _ we aide - 

— 7 —s = at need we say e submit, 1t 1s the greates 

IT WAS AN ACHIEVEMENT of the first magni- 2-Ton motor vee in existence. Has ieee stand- le, 
tude to produce such a car and sell it at such a ard for longer. Has given greater proof of its fo! 
price—$875. sturdiness and efficiency and low cost of upkeep. | 
TODAY YOU SEE OTHERS increasing prices all J" WE ARE TO JUDGE by that over-demand, we a 
along the line. They must do so. They have no may well assume that we could sell all that we 2 
choice. could make were the price $2500, instead of $1650. pie 
ORDINARY BUSINESS RULES dictate that we AND FINALLY A WORD about the big general tin 
also “‘tilt” the price of Reo the Fifth $50 at least. plan—a brief reiteration of the Reo policy. its 








The New 7-passenger Reo Six Touring 
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BUT REO PRIDE PROMPTS that we absorb the 
extra cost, as we have for months past, and keep 
the price where it is until conditions will, happily, 
return to normal. 


THE FOUR-CYLINDER ROADSTER—same 
wonderful chassis, same price, is the smartest 
thing on wheels—the most popular car in the 
world among physicians, and all professional and 
business men. Also $875. 


TO SUPPLY A GROWING DEMAND ffor an 
enclosed body on Reo the Fifth chassis, we have 
planned to build a limited number. The quality 
will be Reo—which is to say, excellent. The top 
is rigidly supported at front and rear. Removable 
glass panels convert it into a veritable limousine 
for winter, and these discarded and with Jiffy 
curtains (which are also furnished) it is an ideal 
summer touring car. The price is $1025. 

THE NEW REO SIX will continue in its present 
popular forms—the 7-passenger touring car and 
the classy 4-passenger roadster; and we will make 
a limited number with Sedan bodies to supply an 
insistent demand for this type of body on this 
splendid chassis. 

THE PRICE IS REDUCED $100 on the 7-pas- 

senger and roadster models. Now $1150. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
REO MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


WE STILL ADHERE to our determination never — 


to make more Reo cars or trucks than we can 
make and make every one good. 


TEMPTATION ISGREAT of course. Dealers pro 
testing, buyers begging for more Reos. But we 
know—we know —on what solid foundation this 
Reo success was built; and we'll jealously guard 
that policy to the last. 

RIGHT NOW—AUGUST—there are more orders 
on hand at the factories than at any previous time 
in Reohistory. Orders hopelessly in excess of fac- 
tory output—and that also is grcater than ever 
before. 

AND RIGHT NOW Reo stands higher in the 


esteem of buyers and of the trade than ever before. 


$30,000,000 PER ANNUM is not small by any 
means. Reo is in fact one of the largest in point of 
production. We have no ambition, however, to be 
the largest. Don’t want to make all the automo- 
biles—only the best. 


RATHER THAN INCREASE the quantity we 
shall strive always to improve the quality so 
that, as the art advances and cars generally 
improve, still Reo will continue to be known as— 


“The Gold Standard of Values.” 

















Factories: Lansing, Mich. 





2-ton Reo Truck (Chassi 


¢-t 50 nly, 
with Driver’s Seat and Cab), $1650 






(All Prices are f.0.b. Lansing, Michigan) 
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THE “HOOD RIVER” OF THE CORN BELT 


If adaptability instead of publicity 
made a district famous as a fruit re- 
gion, the Missouri valley of the corn 
pelt would not be a second to the much 
neralded Hood River district of Oregon 
and the far west. That seems to be 
the inevitable conclusion at which one 
must arrive after making a tour of in- 
vestigation of the orchards of western 
fowa and eastern Iowa, between which 
states the valley extends. 

The tour was arranged under the 
auspices of the Iowa and Nebraska hor- 
ticultural societies, with the agricul- 
tural colleges of both states cooperat- 
ing. Some of the best orchards in this 





tion was host to the horticultural party 
on Wednesday, the first day of the 
tour. From Council Bluffs, the line of 
automobiles drove out to look over 
vineyards, orchards, small fruit farms, 
greenhouses and truck gardens. At 
noon, again, the visitors were guests 
of the association, after which more 
orchard country was inspected. At the 
noon stop, several horticultural ex- 
perts from the lowa and Nebraska ag- 
ricultural colleges gave instructive and 
complimentary talks in regard to the 
fruit region of the Missouri valley. 
Farm land in the vicinity of Council 
Bluffs is very rough, but it is espe- 











territory were visited, and the trip was 
an inspiration for more fruit in the 
corn belt. While there is less fruit in 
proportion to other crops in this region 
than there is in the nation-advertised 
Hood River district, the Missouri val- 
ley seems to offer equivalent prospects 
for fruit growers. 

Covering one hundred miles or more 
a day, the tourists could get only a 
bird’s-eye view of the situation. It 
would have been profitable and inter- 
esting to have been able to spend more 
time on each farm visited. Each had 
its lessons which emphasized right or 
wrong practices. 

The Iowa Grape Growers’ Associa- 
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Spraying Helped Turn a Loss to a Profit. 


A Profitable Vineyard Near Council Bluffs Nets $100 An Acre Yearly. 








to the top of a hill, from which it can 
be used as needed. One crop has been 
taken from the two acres this year, and 
the ground is ready for a second, and 
part of it possibly will produce a third 
crop. 

Another interesting stop was at the 
greenhouses of J. F. Wilcox & Sons, 
these probably being the most exten- 
sive of any this side of Chicago. Seven 
hundred and fifty thousand square feet 
are under glass. Cut flowers are 
shipped to all parts of the United 
States, one of the specialties being 
American Beauty roses, and another 
carnations. Mr. Wilcox and his sons 





ers who produce f-uit of the same 
quality which is free from insects and 
diseases. 

Results accomplished on a farm de- 
voted to small fruit were studied on 
a limited acreage owned by S. B. Le- 
tovsky. His small place gives him a 
larger net income yearly than many get 
from a quarter-section farm devoted to 
general crops. This year he realized 
$325 from half an acre of strawberries. 
His grapes, raspberries, gooseberries, 
and other truck returned results that 
count. 

At the ranch of E. M. Pollard, one of 
the largest orchards in the state was 











cially adapted to the production of 
grapes, and a great deal of it is de- 
voted to this purpose. A remark was 
made in regard to one of the vineyards 
that the land was so hilly that one 
would fall off the farm if he stubbed 
his toe. Nevertheless, it has been giv- 
ing the owner, Henry Ehlers, a net in- 
come of more than $100 an acre, Mr. 
Ehlers has about seven acres of grapes 
and three or four acres of blackberries 
on his rough land, the latter also being 
found very profitable for this type of 
soil. Profits from his fruit business 
have enabled Mr. Ehlers to build a very 
attractive and comfortable farm home, 
which is equipped with all city con- 
veniences. 

Fruit growers of this region are par- 
ticularly well off, because they have 
developed a well-organized marketing 
organization, which was described in 
some detail in Wallaces’ Farmer a few 
months ago. Before the grape growers 
became organized, the marketing of 
their product, whether grapes or other 
fruit, was an uncertain thing, and the 
commission men managed to get the 
lion’s share every year. The cooper- 
ative organization has revolutionized 
the business. It is now capitalized at 
$35,000, and for the last thirteen years 
has done an average annual business of 
$71,000. There are representatives in 
Minneapolis, Denver, Pueblo, Duluth, 
Salt Lake City and other intermediate 
points. The salaried manager makes 
it his business to keep in touch with 
places where the prices are best, and 
to ship to these points. Besides, hun- 
dreds of dollars are saved annually by 
the codperative buying of supplies. 

One of the truck farms visited, that 
of J. P. Jorgensen, demonstrated pos- 
sibilities of irrigation by the overhead 
system. Mr. Jorgensen raises all kinds 
of garden truck, and this summer’s 
drouth has cut but little figure on the 
two acres he has under irrigation. It 
cost him $125 an acre as the first cost 
of installation, and it makes him prac- 
tically independent of rain at a criti- 
cal time. The yield is increased, the 
crop hastened, and the quality im- 
proved. A gasoline engine or a wind- 
mill when there is wind, pumps water 
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Where Spray Materials Are Mixed at State Experimental Orchard. 


have been developing this trade for the 
last thirty-five years, and it is one of 
western lowa’s big industries. 

The Iowa State College experiment 
orchard is located in the heart of the 
fruit country near Council Bluffs. Had 
the party stopped here seven years 
ago, the orchard would have seemed 
fit only for firewood. It has been re- 
claimed, however, and five good crops 
have been produced. This year prom- 
ises to be no exception. The object of 
the experiment is to find out the effect 
of different amounts of humus upon 
tree growth and production, and to 
demonstrate the possibilities of proper 
pruning, spraying and marketing ap- 
ples. Part of the orchard is given 
clean cultivation, part of it is in blue 
grass, part seeded to clover, and vari- 
ous other treatments are given to find 
out comparative effects for the benefit 
of other apple growers of the Missouri 
valley. 

When the tourists crossed over into 
Nebraska, as guests of its horticultural 
society, they found little change, ex- 
cept that alfalfa and winter wheat 
were more largely the orchard’s com- 


peting crops. The orchards on that 
side, that is, those which had been 
given intelligent care, were just as 


profitable as those east of the river. 
In making the trip from Omaha to Ne- 
braska City, and in visiting orchards 
along the route, some of the corn belt’s 
prettiest landscape was admired. It is 
a great apple country, and there are 
great prospects for those who want to 
give more attention to this industry. 
The deep, rich soil, as well as the cli- 
mate, is particularly adapted to pro- 
ducing a quality of fruit which no 
other part of the world can excel. 
One of eastern Nebraska’s orchards 
is owned by E. S. Beevers, a business 
man who knew little about fruit rais- 
ing when he bought twenty acres in 
orchard. He went to orcharding in a 
business way, first learning fundamen- 
tal principles from books, bulletins and 
by a study of successful orchards of 
that vicinity. Ninety-eight per cent of 
his fruit is perfect, and his orchards 
bear every year. The market comes 
to him for it, as well as it does to oth- 











seen. Isaac Pollard is a pioneer at 
fruit growing in Nebraska, being one 
of the first men to settle in that terri- 
tory, and his son, E. M. Pollard, con- 
tinues to devote much energy to the 
same industry. Fruit has been a prof- 
itable business with the Pollards for a 
good many years, and there is no 
waste. culls being manufactured into 
cider or vinegar. A fruit failure is un- 
common in any of the Pollard orchards. 

On the third day, the party swung 
back into southwestern Iowa, going 
from Nebraska City to Hamburg as a 
starting point. A seventy-acre orchard 
belonging to J. M. Bechtel has had only 


(Continued on page 1090) 














Overhead Irrigation Pays on Their Farm. 
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Selfishness 


Notice the hands of the baby a few 


days or a few weeks old. ‘They are 
grasping hand The fingers are 
clenched. Give him an opportunity and 
he will clutch your fingers in either 
hand and hold on for dear life. Some 


scientists hike to point to this as an 
evidence of man's descent, or ascent, 
from the ape. They tell us that a 
live much in trees, the survival of the 
fittest required that the little ape from 
birth should know how to grasp and 
hang on; that those which could not 
or did not act on this instinet would 
fall and be killed. It is not our pur- 
pose now to discuss the merits of this 
theory of evolution. We 
suggest, however, that this tendency of 
the baby to grasp and hold everything 
within reach is more likely an evidence 
of original sin. 

The baby is selfishness personified. 
His first desire is to get something to 
eat. As he grows, his field of ambition 
widens. He begins to see things; and 
as soon as he sees something that in- 
terests him, he wants it for himself. 


apes 


He cares nothing at all for the wishes | 


of others, nor for the rights of others. 
The fact that another baby has some- 
thing inspires him with a desire for it; 
and if in satisfying this desire, he 
leaves the other baby crying, that does 
not cause him the least concern. 

We do not worry much about this 
baby selfishness. In fact, we look upon 
it as a sign of health, as an evidence of 


a strong physical instinct to look after | 


himself. The baby does not realize 
that because of his selfishness he is 
causing discomfort to those about him. 
He simply does not know any better, 
and because he does not, and because 


we love him dearly, we put up with it. | 


We divert his attention from something 
he wants but which he should not 
have, by tempting him with something 
else. 





It is highly unfortunate, both for 
himself and for those with whom he 


comes in contact when he grows up, | 


if this purely animal selfishness still 
predominates. All of us who are 
healthy, have it to start with. But if 
we have wise parents, gradually they 
train us out of it as we come to years 
of understanding; and this is all the 
easier if there are a number of young 
folks of both sexes in the family. They 
serve to correct one another's grasp- 








venture to | 


ing disposition, and teach one another 
a wholesome regard for the rights and 
feelings of others. 

But now and then we come in con- 
tact with a person in whom this primal 
selfishness still seems to be the ruling 
motive. In some cases it is the thought- 
less selfishness of the baby—a striving 
after the thing within reach or the 
thing that another has, only to throw 
it aside for the next new thing which 
comes: within sight; a constant craving 
for a new possession or a new sensa- 
tion, with never a thought as to wheth- 
er, when once obtained, it is worth 
enough to offset the discomfort and 
sometimes misery caused to others. 
Persons who come to mature years 
with this unconscious baby selfishness 
firmly fixed, will lead stormy lives, be- 
cause their constant seeking for the 
things they do not have becomes a 
passion which can never be satisfied. 
Such persons find it impossible to hold 
firmly either friendship or love; they 
ride rough-shod over both. And the 
finer their characters otherwise, the 
greater flaw this selfishness appears 
to be. We give little thought to the 
seam or crack in the coarse rock, but 
in the pearl or the diamond, it be- 
comes impossible Sooner or later, 
these selfish ones come to be held at 
their true worth by those who know 
them. 

Uncorrected selfishness in the boy 
or girl becomes envy and covetousness 
in the man or woman. From wanting 
things simply because he does not 
have them, he comes to wanting them 
because his neighbor does have them. 
He becomes envious of his neighbor’s 
social relations, or of his neighbor’s 
live stock, or wealth, or success in 
other ways; and this envy grows until 
it poisons the whole life. Like the 
dodder plant which fastens itself to 
the clover or alfalfa, and feeds upon 
its very life, so selfishness feeds upon 
the life of the human being, and saps 
it of all that is worth while. Fortunate, 
indeed, is the man who comes to him- 
self in time, and replaces his selfish- 
ness with the milk of human kindli- 
ness. 


But there is a sort of selfishness, if 
it may be called that, which seems to 
be not only justified but worthy. That 
is, group selfishness or cla selfish- 
ness, as opposed onal selfish- 
ness. Take, for example, the farmers 
of the corn belt. In personal selfish- 
ness, they probably average about with 
people of other classes. In its in- 
stincts and fundamental traits, human 
nature is much the same the world 
over. But as a class, that is, in their 
group relation, the farmers have not 
been selfish; quite the contrary, in 
fact. 


to per 





The manufacturers of the country 
long ago learned to act together for 
their own interest; and for fifty years 
or more they have had a_ powerful 
voice in shaping our governmental pol- 
icies to their own advantage. For al- 
most as long a time, the men who work 
in the factories, and in commerce and 
transportation, have been acting with 
intelligent selfishness thru the organ- 
izations known as the labor unions. 
Just now we are confronted with a 
railroad strike, which, if it comes, will 
cost the farmers of the corn belt mil- 
lions of dollars. The railroad managers 
are organized to act together to pro- 
tect their own interests. The men who 
work on the railroads are organized in 
their unions, and they are acting to- 
gether to protect their interests. Neith- 
er of these classes in this conflict has 
any regard for the rights of other 
classes who may be very seriously af- 
fected as a result of their disagree- 
ment. They regard their quarrel as 
purely personal, and if bystanders get 
hurt, that is their own affair. 





Probably the main reason why the. 


farmers of the west have not developed 


a group or class selfishness is their 
intense individualism. The policy has 
been: Each man for himself. The 


field has been open, the opportunities 
free, and any farmer with good health 
and a disposition to work has been 
able to make his way. Many of those 
who came early have become wealthy. 
But the time has come when the farm- 
ers must get together and act as a 
class for their own interests. They 
have been the prey of all other organ- 
ized classes with whom they have had 
dealings. Politically, they have fur- 
nished most of the votes for both par- 
ties, but they have never as a class 








insisted upon the protection and up- 
building of their own economic welfare. 
Commercially, they have been produc- 
ing food for the world, but they have 
never asserted the right to say for 
what the products of their toil shall sell. 
Prices have always been fixed by the 
buyer—or almost always; and that, 
too, without regard to the actual cost 
of producing the stuff. The farmer has 
been able to continue this because he 
fell heir to a great, fertile land, and 
he has been harvesting and selling this 
fertility. West of the Mississippi river 
it has not occurred to the farmer that 
the time is almost at hand when he can 
no longer take away from the land 
and put nothing back. He does not 
realize that he has been getting the 
most important part of his raw mate- 
rial for nothing, and that it is being 
used up. 





The various commercial interests are 
organizing to look after themselves 
when the European war comes to an 
end. That peace will bring many 
changes in our economic conditions 
seems to be certain; and those who 
are engaged in manufactures and com- 
merce are laying their plans now, so 
that they can turn these changes to 
their own benefit. 

The farmer is going along growing 
his crops, with not a thought to his 
economic future in the larger sense. 
Prices are good, and with a favorable 
season crops promise abundantly this 
year. But the farmer has as yet learned 
practically nothing from the many sad 
experiences of the past. He will have 
nothing more to say as to prices at 
which he will sell his stuff. He will 
be at the increased cost of growing it, 
but he must take what is left for him 
after he pays his help and pays trans- 
portation charges and all the various 
middlemen who must have their slices. 
Politically and economically, he has 
not yet learned to act with his own 
class in a constructive way. He re- 
sponds more readily to appeals to prej- 
udice than to sound reasoning, and 
hence designing persons at times are 
able to influence a large farmer vote 
for their own benefit. 

It is time for the farmers of the 
west to develop a class consciousness, 
a class selfishness, which will bring 
them together in clear-headed, com- 
mon-sense action for their own inter- 
ests. As was said by one of the patri- 
ots of revolutionary days: “We must 
hang together or we will hang sepa- 
rately.” There never was a time when 
the need was greater for really intelli- 
gent thinking on the economic and po- 
litical problems of agriculture. 

Is Our Climate Changing? 

Our weather records indicate very 
little change in the climate. The aver- 
age rainfall and temperature for the 
past ten years have been just about the 
same as for the previous ten years, or 
for the ten years preceding that period. 
This seems to be just as true of west- 
ern Nebraska as it is of lowa and IIli- 
nois or the eastern states. There is 
no indication that during the past one 
hundred years our climate has changed 
a particle. Nevertheless, climates do 
change, and for all anyone knows to 
the contrary, our climate may gradual- 
ly have started to change during the 
past five years. 

This earth has seen cold ages when 
ice extended down over most of the 
corn belt, and, in fact, over a large 
part of the temperate regions of the 
entire world. Again, the earth has 
seen the opposite extreme, when trop- 
ical forests, with mastadons roaming 
thru them, were found as far north as 
Alaska. Meteorologists tell us that the 
addition of large quantities of volcanic 
dust to the atmosphere may cause a 
climate to become considerably cooler, 
while, on the other hand, the addition 
of any considerable amount of carbon 
dioxide will cause the climate to be- 
come considerably warmer. Some peo- 
ple think that by burning large quan- 
tities of coal, wood, and so forth, as 
well as by the exploding of large quan- 
tities of gasoline, man is increasing the 
store of carbon dioxide in the air, 
while, at the same time, he is reducing 
the absorptive powers of the plant 
world for carbon dioxide by cutting 
down trees. It is reassuring to know, 
however, that chemists’ analyses fail 
as yet to reveal any large increase in 
the carbon dioxide content of the air. 
There is no definite proof as yet that 





the climate actually is changing. But 
it is well to realize that there is al- 
ways a chance of such a change to a 
cooler or warmer climate taking place, 
We know that in Asia Minor whole 
civilizations have disappeared, largely 
because of climate changes, and while 
there seems to be no probability of 
such a thing happening suddenly in 
the corn belt, there is always some un- 
certainty in the future because of the 
possibility of a possible change for the 
worse. 





Argentine Agricultural Progress 


It was estimated in 1914 that Argen- 
tina had 18,000,000 acres of land in al- 
falfa. Just what the acreage is in the 
United States, we do not know, but it 
can not be much over 10,000,000, since, 
according to the 1910 census, we had 
less than 5,0005000 acres. Argentina 
may not be producing any more corn 
than Iowa, but she seems to have con- 
siderably more alfalfa than the entire 
United States. And alfalfa, it must be 
remembered, ranks with corn as an ef- 
ficient food producer. 

The advance of Argentina in the 
meat packing industry is indicated by 
the following quotation from a daily 
consular report: 

“The various meat freezing estab- 
lishments constitute the most impor- 
tant single industry in the country. 
American capital is largely represented 
in that industry; the machinery used 
and the methods employed are Ameri- 
can, and many citizens of that country 
are employed in official capacities in 
the plants. The Frigorifico-Armour, 
which began work during the year, has 
one of the most modern and complete 
plants in the world, and its complete- 
ness adds a great deal to the impor- 
tance of the industry.” 

Another quotation from the Daily 
Consular Report: 

“There has been a marked increase 
in the number of swine in the country 
during the past six or seven years, and 
a much greater interest among the 
people in raising these animals. The 
new freezing establishment of the Ar- 
mour interests, opened during 1915, is 
devoting especial attention to its hog- 
slaughtering department.” 

With her extensive alfalfa pastures, 
her cheap corn, and modern packing 
establishments, the Argentine farmers 
should make splendid progress with 
hogs. At present, the whole country of 
Argentina has fewer hogs than the 
state of lowa, but we expect to see the 
day in the not-far-distant future, when 
Argentina will produce several times 
as many hogs as Iowa. About all that 
is necessary to bring this about is 
that the packing plants down there 
pursue an enlightened policy in their 
treatment of the Argentine hog men. 





Government Corn Crop Estimate 


The government crop reporters esti- 
mated the corn crop August ist at 75.3, 
as compared with 79.5 at the same time 
last year. The figures for the dry years 
of 1914, 1913, 1901 and 1894 were, re- 
spectively, 74.8, 75.8, 54 and 69.1. The 
grain trade was surprised at the dam- 
age revealed, and raised prices some 
what in consequence. But, in view of 
the shortage of rainfall during July, it 
is really surprising that the govern- 
ment figures were not lower. There 
must have been surplus rainfall car- 
ried over from June to enable the corn 
to withstand the dry, hot July so much 
better than in 1901. 

The government credits Iowa with @ 
prospect of 365,000,000 bushels; Illi- 
nois, 352,000,000 bushels; Nebraska, 
180,000,000 bushels; Missouri, 159,000, 
000 bushels; Kansas, 89,000,000 bush- 
els; Indiana, 193,000,000 bushels; and 
Ohio, 129,000,000 bushels. This means 
an average acre yield of a little over 
29 bushels for these seven states, as 
compared with a normal yield of be 
tween 30 and 31 bushels, and an ideal 
yield of 38.5 bushels under perfect con- 
ditions. Our rainfall method of esti- 
mating yields indicates between 27 and 
28 bushels. 

Parts of Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska and 
Indiana seem to be faring splendidly. 
But much of the Kansas and Missouf! 
corn has already been ruined. The 
first part of August has gone by with 
very beneficial rains in certain sec 
tions of Nebraska, Iowa. Illinois and 
Indiana, but other sections continue 
very dry, and, on the whole, corn ap 
pears to have gone back a little sincé 
August Ist, when the crop reporters 
sent in their estimates. 
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. The Use of Inbreeding 


In a recent issue of the Journal of 
Heredity, which is the organ of the 
American Genetic Association, we find 
a very interesting interview with Chr. 
Wriedt, a representative of the Nor- 
wegian Department of Agriculture, who 
has spent the past winter in the Uni- 
ted States, studying breeding here. 

Speaking of inbreeding and line- 
breeding, Mr. Wriedt says that he has 
noted a great deal of suspicion and 
misunderstanding on the part of Amer- 
ican breeders. And this was formerly 
the attitude of the European breeders, 
put they have learned better. He says 
that investigations of the most able 
scientists in Europe have convinced 
them that “in every breed the valuable 
strains or families are found to con- 
tain the names of a very few ancestors, 
repeated a great many times. In short, 
that the valuable part of any breed is 
due to a small number of animals, usu- 
ally sires; these sires, which we call 
prepotent, have been used as much as 
possible thru inbreeding and _line- 
breeding. The secret of great success 
in live stock breeding, then, appears to 
be merely that the valuable blood lines 
are picked out and conserved thru in- 
breeding.” 

Asked if this inbreeding has: not led 
to disaster, Mr. Wriedt replied that it 
had not at all, if the animals used were 
good animals. He referred to the fam- 
ous Kladrub breed of horses in Bo- 
hemia. This breed, Mr. Wriedt says, 
is probably the purest breed in the 
worid, and is one of the very few 
breeds of horses that has any right to 
call itself pure. Concerning the Klad- 
rubs, Mr. Wriedt says: 

“Its foundation was a Spanish breed 
of heavy carriage horses, which had 
been closely bred and kept pure for 
many hundreds of years, when it was 
taken to Austria, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for the use of the court. The chief 
characteristics of the breed are the 
Roman nose, arched neck, heavy crest, 
great height (seventeen or eighteen 
hands), and extravagant gait. The 
breed is a very small one, rarely con- 





sisting of more than one hundred in- | 


dividuals; but they are regarded in 
Austria as the finest parade horse in 
the world, and may be used only by 
the royal family, and by the Archbishop 
of Olmutz, in Moravia. They are ordi- 


narily seen only on great occasions, | 


when the emperor drives in state be- 


hind six or eight of them, all grays or | 


all blacks—the only two colors found 
in the breed. As they are all for show, 
their trotting speed is only a few miles 


an hour, which gives them a chance | 


to exhibit their fancy action. 

“New blood is very seldom intro- 
duced into this breed, and because of 
the small number of animals existing, 
inbreeding must have been very close 
for several centuries. In recent years, 
no stronger inbreeding than 
mating has been practiced; yet the 
Kladrub horses represent in their his- 
tory more inbreeding than any other 
living breed. 3ut there has been 
diminution in fertility, nor any 
crease in the number of weak or 
fective animals. 
mature, seldom reaching full size be- 
fore the sixt! year. On the other hand, 
they remain vigorous to a very ad- 
vanced age. 

“This long-continued example of in- 


in- 


cousins 


no , 


de- | 
They are very slow to | 


breeding shows that if the stock is good | 


at the start, inbreeding will fix the 
type. It is a pity that these animals 
are not available for experimental pur- 
poses; for, according to theory, they 
ought to be extraordinarily prepotent. 
It would be of great value to find out 
whether this is actually the case when 
they are mated with other breeds.” + 

Mr. Wriedt mentions the Percheron 
breed of horses as offering a great ex- 
ample of inbreeding and prepotency, 
and says that most of the good animals 
today trace back in several lines to 
the two stallions, Brilliant 755 and 
Brilliant 756. He says, however, that 
the most conspicuous example of pre- 
Potency that has come under his ob- 
Servation is that of the Jutland stal- 
lion, Aldrup Mumkedal, born in Den- 
Mark in 1893. He is the sire of prac- 
tically all the sires of the well-known 
Jutland breed. 

Mr. Wriedt insists the surest way 
to produce prepotent animals (by 
which is meant animals able to trans- 
Mit their own characteristics to their 
offspring), is by inbreeding, because, in 
this way, if care has been taken to se- 
lect both sire and dam having the same 
characteristics, these dominant char- 
acteristics are fixed in the progeny, 





and consequently are readily trans- 
mitted. 

He says that in Germany, Austria, 
Holland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, ‘the improvement in live stock is 
much more rapid than in France and 
Great Britain, because the breeders of 
the countries first named have given 
more study to the selection of good 
blood lines, and then perpetuated them 
by inbreeding. The Germans especial- 
ly have given attention to this matter, 
and the success in building up the Ger- 
man breed of swine has been largely 
due to the use of three prepotent boars. 
The bulk of the breeders in the coun- 
tries named are very much better ac- 
quainted with the blood lines of their 
breeds than are the bulk of American 
breeders. 

According to Mr. Wriedt; the weak- 
ness of American breeders is the small 
amount of attention they give to the 
study of prepotent animals, and the in- 
telligent use of inbreeding and line- 
breeding to perpetuate desirable char- 
acteristics. He says it is a great mis- 
take for us to continue to import the 
best animals of Europe, and that it was 
a real blessing to America that the foot 
and mouth disease stopped the impor- 
tation of Holstein cattle from Holland. 
There is only one animal in a thousand 
that really builds up the breed. He 
thinks we have in the United States 
many such animals, and that our reat 
job is to find them, and, having found 
them, to use their prepotency and per- 
petuate it in their offspring. 

In concluding his interview, 
Wriedt said: 

“America’s greatest lack in live stock 
seems to be a good American breed of 
heavy horses. But you can readily pro- 
duce such a breed, if the value of it is 
more highly regarded. Finally, let me 
repeat the lesson which European ex- 
perience offers to American breeders: 
Study the pedigrees of your breeds; 
hunt up the blood lines that are pro- 
ducing the greatest number of good 
performers, and perpetuate, multiply 
and intensify these blood lines by mod- 


Mr. 





erate inbreeding, or, if necessary, by 
the strongest forms of inbreeding. If 
this is continued, with the stringent 
selection of only the best animals, the 
breeder can not fail.” 

We wish to emphasize to our breed- 
ers the sentence last quoted from Mr. 
Wriedt. We must not get the notion 
that inbreeding or line-breeding of 
themselves mean improvement. They 
may mean quite the reverse if we fail 
to heed the caution to select only the 
best animals, because an inbred ani- 
mal of poor individuality will be just 
as prepotent in the transmission of his 
poor qualities as an inbred individual 
of good quality is in transmitting his 
own excellences. 

Considering the number of breeders 
of live stock in the United States, it is 
astonishing that we have developed so 
few real breeders, by which we mean 
men who have produced really prepo- 
tent animals of outstanding excellence. 
One reason for this is the shifting of 
our agricultural population. When we 
look over the live stock advertisements 
in Wallaces’ Farmer at the present 
time, and compare them with the ad- 
vertisements’ back fifteen or twenty 
years ago, it is astonishing that so few 
of the same names are found. We can 
not do really good breeding until we 
have here and there breeders who not 
only are devoting their own lives to a 
real study of breeding principles, but 
who are training their sons to follow 
in their footsteps, so that the work be- 
gun by the father will be carried on by 
the son, 





Sidewalks on the Farm 


. 

Early last spring, the writer had oc- 
casion to visit two farms. It was after 
a rather heavy rain. On the one farm 
the mud was about shoe-top deep be- 
tween the house and the barn build- 
ings, and on the other it was no more 
inconvenient than walking on a city 
sidewalk. The latter farm had con- 
crete walks from the road to the house, 





An Underground Ice House 


Sweltering hot weather makes one 
think of ice and appreciate it when he 
has a supply. A certain sot summer, 
some years ago, made Fred Lillienthal, 
of Cass county, Iowa, wish he had ice, 
and that fall he made an underground 
ice house at very little expense. About 
the only expense was for the roof, and 
a good share of this was provided with 





small matter to get large blocks ele- 
vated without a tackle or two or more 


men. 
Two important essentials in ice 
house construction are drainage and 


proper insulation. Both of these fea- 
tures are somewhat harder to provide 
in underground ice houses. Sometimes 
it is impossible to arrange for proper 








The Underground Ice House is Best on Some Farms. 


material on the farm. Since that time 
the family has not been without ice, 
and the type of storage house has been 
found entireiy satisfactory. 

The house is twelve feet wide, four- 
teen feet long, and it extends six feet 
below the surface. There are no walls. 
It is situated at a convenient point un- 
der some shade trees near the house, 
and it keeps ice from one year’s end to 
the next. Mr. Lillienthal has found 
that ten loads of ice are sufficient to 
run the family thru the summer. 

Underground ice houses as a rule 
are cheaper to build, if one does not 
figure the cost of excavating, which 
can be done at odd times. They save 
considerable labor at harvest time in 
storing the ice, but it is slightly more 
inconvenient to remove ice from them 
in summer than it is from those built 
entirely above ground. Mr. Lillienthal 
does not consider this an objection, as 
he says the ice is taken out in small 
chunks. In packing, a boy can lower 
and arrange the cakes in order, as 
there is no lifting, while with ice 
houses above the ground level, it is no 





drainage. If the location or the soil is 
of such a nature that water from the 
melted ice can not escape readily, one 
should not consider the underground 
ice house. Insulation is more easily 
provided. In the underground type of 
ice house, one must insulate the ice 
from the earth instead of from the air. 
As a rule, the temperature of earth 
varies less than that of air, and down 
a depth of six or eight feet, it remains 
at about 55 degrees the year around. 
Mr. Lillienthal allows nearly twelve 
inches of insulating material between 
the earth walls and the ice body. He 
keeps the ice well covered with fine 
hay. 

It is estimated that Des Moines is 
using 600 tons of ice daily during the 
months of July and August. Other 
cities and towns are using ice in about 
the same proportion. They are paying 
a far higher price than farmers can 
put it up for themselves. If one does 
not already have an ice house and a 
supply of ice, he should begin figuring 
on some sort of a building for this 
purpose for another year. 








and from the house to the barn, hog 
house, poultry house and other out- 
buildings. The former was ordinary 
Iowa sticky, black mud. 

While concrete walks on the farm 
are more or less of a luxury, and will 
not add anything to the net farm in- 
come, as does a concrete feeding floor, 
they are mighty convenient in wet 
weather. The farm should be looked at 
not entirely as a place of business, be- 
cause it also is a home. For the latter, 
one can not always consider invest- 
ments from a dollars-and-cents stand- 
point; as one can do when buying ma- 
chinery or equipment which enables 
the owner to do the same work in less 
time, or more work in the same time. 
One’s residence, whether it is com- 
bined with his business or is separate 
from it, should be moderately con- 
venient. Hard surfaced walks from 
one building to another, and from the 
road to the house, add not only to the 
convenience of the home, but to the 
convenience of the chore part of farm 
work. 

One essential in putting down con- 
crete work of any kind is to have good 
drainage, this applying especially to 
walks. In the absence of natural drain- 
age, it is a good plan to fill in a cinder 
or gravel sub-base nine or ten inches 
thick. Side drains may be used to lead 
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Cross Section of Sidewalk Construction. 


water away from the sub-base, which 
should be tamped thoroly before any 
concrete is placed on top of it. With 
natural drainage, the cinder sub-base 
is not necessary, nor is it essential to 
provide any tile drainage. 

In building a walk, its course is first 
marked out by strings stretched be- 
tween stakes. The next step is to re- 
move the sod, and possibly to excavate 
a foot of soil for the width and length 
of the walk, if a sub-base seems nec- 
essary. After the sub-base has been 
provided, or the surface soil tamped 
down if a sub-base seems unnecessary, 
the forms are put in place, these usu- 
ally being 2x4’s well staked on the out- 
side, to prevent bulging. One of the 
forms should be about an inch lower 
than the other, so that water will run 
off readily. 

Most farmers perhaps build their 

yalks of only one course, out of rather 
a rich cement mixture. For this, one 
part of cement, two parts of sand, and 
three or four parts of gravel are used 
in the mixture. The dry mixing must 
be done thoroly, and then enough wa- 
ter added to make it a jelly-like mass. 
Cross pieces the width of the walk are 
used for bracing the forms on the in- 
side. The cross pieces are also used 
to divide the walk into blocks or slabs, 
each of which is seldom more than four 
feet long. As soon as the concrete in 
one block has hardened sufficiently to 
stand by itself, the cross piece is re- 
moved or placed ahead four feet for 
the next block. If one does not want 
to wait for the hardening before going 
on with the work, alternate blocks of 
the walk may be placed, and the inter- 
mediate ones filled in later. Farm: side- 
walks should be at least four inches 
thick. 

Before starting a sidewalk, it is a 
good plan to get a groover and an 
edger, both of which may be purchased 
at any hardware store. The edger is 
for giving a rounded edge to the side 
of the walk, and the groover for giving 
a neat finish to the edges between the 
blocks. After the concrete in the 
forms has hardened slightly, the sur- 
face should be gone over with a wood 
trowel, which is followed by the groov- 
er and edger. When it is hard enough 
to withstand some pressure, it ought 
to be covered with sand, dirt, burlap or 
some material which can be sprinkled, 
to keep the concrete from drying out 
too rapidly. It is a good plan to keep 
it moist for about a week. 

Concrete walks will add a great deal 
of comfort to farm life, and they are 
inexpensive to build. If the farm is to 
be sold, a system of sidewalks probab- 
ly would add several times their cost 
to the selling value of the place. A 
farm often is judged largely by the 
general appearance of the buildings 
and yards. Concrete walks will add 
their quota to the external appearance, 
besides being worth while on account 
of the comfort and convenience which 
they provide, 
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Wide Versus Narrow Silo 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Will a 10x30-foot silo preserve sil- 
age as successfully as a 12x30-foot 
silo? I am going to build a silo in the 
near future, and am trying to decide 
what size would be best.” 

If a man has lots of stock, a wide 
silo will be found to be a much more 
economical type of construction than a 
narrow silo. For instance, a silo ten 
feet wide contains two and a half cu- 
bic feet of silage for each square foot 
of wall, while a silo twenty feet in di- 
ameter contains five cubic feet of sil- 


age for each square foot of wall. In | 


other words, the storage expense of 
silage per ton in a twenty-foot silo is 
only about half as much as in a ten- 
foot silo of the same height. For each 
square foot of wall in a twelve-foot 
silo, there are about three cubic feet 
of silage; for each square foot of wall 
in a sixteen-foot silo, about four cubic 
feet of silage, and for each square foot 
of wall in an eighteen-foot silo, about 
four and a half cubic feet of silage. 
From the standpoint of economy of 
construction per ton of silage, it pays 
to increase the diameter up to at least 
twenty feet. Another point in favor of 
the wide silo-.is that a much smaller 
percentage of the total bulk of silage 
is exposed-to spoiling around the edges 
next to the wall. About one-fifth of 
the silage contained in a ten-foot silo 
ies within a foot of the wall, while in 
the case of a twenty-foot silo, only 
one-tenth of the silage lies within a 
foot of the wall. A twelve-foot silo is 
about the same as a ten-foot silo, a lit- 
tle less than one-sixth of the silage ly- 
ing within a foot of the wall. 

But, in spite of the greater economy 


of the wider silos, the ten or twelve- | 


foot silo is a practical size on many 
farms. During ordinary winter feed- 
ing, it is wise to feed 500 pounds of 
silage every day from a ten-foot silo, 
and 700 pounds every day from a 
twelve-foot silo. In continuously cold 
weather, much less than this can be 
fed off without spoiling, but it is or- 


dinarily best to plan on these amounts, | 


which are equivalent to about 
inches. In the summer, it is estimat- 
ed that from 750 to 1,000 pounds of 
silage should be fed every day from a 
ten-foot silo. This is equivalent to 
three or four inches. 
silage from a twenty-foot 
about two tons. 
man who is summer feeding silage to 


silo mean 


Four inches of | 


It is evident that the | 


only twenty cows should choose a ten- | 


foot silo rather than a 
silo. In order to consume the proper 
amount of silage from a twenty-foot 
silo, it would take, in the summer-time, 
at least eighty head of cattle. 

The conclusion of the matter is that 
you should build a comparatively wide 
silo if you have enough stock to jus- 
tify it, but never build a silo so wide 
that you will not have sufficient stock 
to eat off silage rapidly enough to pre- 
vent spoiling. The practical width of 
a silo for the average man lies some- 
where between ten and twenty feet. 





Smut in Treated Oats 


An lowa correspondent sends us 
some samples of smutty oats in one of 
which the smut has completely de- 
stroyed the head, while in the other 
the smut has attacked only the ker- 
nels, and left the outside glumes un- 
affected. He writes: 

“It seems that in my oats there is 
smut that does not respond to the for- 
malin treatment. Is there closed smut 
in oats as in wheat, which requires the 
warm water treatment? Last year, a 
neighbor and I treated our oats with 
formalin, but the smut still appears. 
Was this necessarily due to infection 
from sacking, handling, etc.?” 

There are two kinds of smut in oats, 
one of which destroys the entire head 
and the other of which leaves the outer 
glumes unaffected. But, so far as the 
methods of control are concerned, 
there is no need for distinction between 
the two smuts. Both should respond to 
the formalin treatment if properly ap- 
plied. We have seen fields with smut- 
ted heads, the seed of which had been 
treated with formalin in the spring. 
The trouble oftentimes is that the 
treatment was applied at a time when 
the weather was too cold. The forma- 
lin g:s does not vaporize to good ad- 


vantege at less than 60 degrees, and 
when treatment is applied during 
freezing weather, the formalin often- 


twenty-foot | 





two - 





times does no more good than that 
much water. Another mistake often 
made is in neglecting to disinfect the 
sacks, grain drill, etc., with formalin 
solution, so as to avoid infection of the 
seed after treatment and _ before 
sowing. 

There is absolutely no question that 
the formalin treatment, properly ap- 
plied, prevents oat smut. This has 
been definitely proven time and again, 
as we have seen with our own eyes. 





Lamb Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We have had no experience with 
sheep, and would like to have your 
advice about buying some lambs. We 
have 240 acres, 100 acres of which are 
in corn, 40 acres in oat stubble, 40 
acres in clover and timothy meadow, 
20 acres in timothy pasture, and 40 
acres in blue grass pasture. Some of 
our meadow is rather weedy, and our 
corn has considerable smart-weed and 
grass in it. What do you think about 
getting some lambs to clean up the 
weeds? What weight lambs would you 
buy, and when would be the best time 
to get them? How many should I get 
to clean up the farm between now and 
December? How many lambs are there 
in a carload? Will a single-deck load 
make a double-deck when sent back 
to market?” 

Those of our readers who have had 
no experience in using lambs in this 
way, should order, thru this office, 
Doane’s book on- Sheep Feeding and 
Farm Management, which costs $1. 

Our correspondent has enough land 
to handle at least two double-deck car- 
loads. We advise him to start out 
with only one if he is new at the game. 
There are ordinarily from 300 to 350 
lambs in a double-deck car. If our cor- 
respondent fills a double-deck car with 
300 55-pound lambs, the chances are 
that, after making reasonable allow- 
ances for losses, that he will be able to 
send them back weighing about 75 or 
80 pounds, in a double-deck car. If 
he loaded to the limit with 350 lambs, 
he would have some left over unless 
the loss were unusually large. 

The best time to buy depends very 
largely on local conditions and the 
state of the market. On such subjects 
we can give no advice. As a general 
proposition, we believe that the quick- 
er a fair grade of 55-pound lambs can 
be bought after the first of August, the 
better. 


Mulching Winter Wheat 
At the South Dakota experiment sta- 
tion last year, they seeded winter 
wheat on corn stubble, which had been 


cut high. And then, just before winter, 
a mulch of three tons of straw per acre 
was spread. As a result of this pro- 
tective covering, the winter wheat 
lived thru and made thirty-five bushels 


per acre. Other wheat sown on the 
same kind of corn stubble winter 
killed. 


Those north of central Iowa should 
be interested in the proposition of 
spreading straw on winter wheat to 
prevent winter killing. As to just how 
practical this scheme is under differ- 
ent conditions, we can not say, but we 
have no doubt there are many of our 
readers who should consider the buy- 
ing of a straw spreader for this very 
purpose. 





Tankage for Hogs on Alfalfa 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have 140 spring pigs that are run- 
ning on alfalfa. I am feeding them 
corn, and would like to know if it 
would pay to feed them a little tank- 
age in connection with corn on alfalfa. 
What should be the proportion be- 
tween corn and tankage?” 

Evvard’s work at the Iowa station 
indicates quite clearly that it ordi- 
narily pays to feed a little tankage to 
spring shotes on alfalfa pasture. The 
proportion should ordinarily be about 
one part of tankage to fifteen or twen- 
ty parts of corn. But if the pigs are 
being fed corn in a self-feeder, it is 
just as well to allow them to eat tank- 
age from another self-feeder. There 
is no danger of hogs over-eating on 
tankage when there is free access to 
corn and alfalfa; and, with prices as 
they now prevail, there is no danger of 
the combination proving uneconom- 
ical. 








The “Hood River’ of the Corn Belt 


(Continued from third page.) 


one complete failure in the last twelve 
years. The trees are twenty-two years 
old. Over a long period of years A. A. 
Simmons has realized a profit of more 
than $100 an acre from fifty-five acres 
of orchards, most of which are from 
twenty to twenty-five years old. Dur- 
ing the last five years, the orchards 
have averaged a yield of about 250 
bushels to the acre, most of which, on 
account of spraying at the proper time, 
was clean fruit. A twelve-acre orchard 
of Jonathans, bought by C. E. Menser, 
practically paid for itself the first year. 
In 1910, orchard heaters saved most of 
the crop from a freeze. The owner, in 
his junior year, gave up a course at a 
medical institute to become an orchard 
man, and he has had no cause to re- 
gret his move. Several orchards be- 
longing to F. P. Spencer, one of Ilowa’s 
most extensive fruit growers, were vis- 
ited. In starting a young orchard, Mr. 
Spencer inter-crops with corn, and in 
this way gets interest on the invest- 
ment in land, and an income while the 
orchard is reaching a bearing state. 
One of his orchards, near Randolph, 
has been one of the most profitable in 
the state, averaging more than $100 an 
acre net profit for the last ten years. 
In 1909, the profit was $225 an acre. 
It has been figured out by J. W. 
Carter, whose orchards were visited at 
the final stop, that there will be a par- 
ticularly profitable period for apples 
when the bulk of the corn belt orchards 
that were planted twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, have served their day. 
His confidence in this has encouraged 
him to plant fifty acres of young or- 
chards, the chief varieties being Duch- 
ess, Jonathans and Grimes’ Golden. 
The latter is top-worked on Delicious, 
which is grafted on a crab root. A col- 
larot affects the Grimes at the age of 
from twenty to twenty-five years, and 
he believes this will be avoided by 
using the graft on the Delicious, which 
seems to be immune to the disease. 
Mr. Carter’s bearing 











with future prospects, have induced 
him to plant a larger acreage. 

At Shenandoah the _ horticultural 
tourists were guests of the Mount Ar- 
bor and Shenandoah nurseries, and of 
the Henry Field Seed Company. It is 
claimed that in this vicinity more ap- 
ple trees are started than in any other 
city in the world. Fifteen hundred 
acres are devoted to the production of 
nursery stock and the growing of seed. 
Representatives of these firms piloted 
the guests thru their plantations where 
thousands upon thousands of trees are 
being propagated. 

The party included a great many 
practical fruit growers and representa- 
tives of agricultural colleges, newspa- 
pers and farm journals. Wesley Greene, 
secretary of the Iowa Horticultural So- 
ciety, and J. R. Duncan, secretary of 
the Nebraska organization, took prom- 
inent parts in saying good words for 
the fruit industry of the Missouri val- 
ley. Professors S. A. Beach, Laurence 
ireene, and R. A. Herrick, as well as 
others from the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, were with the party for three 
days, and Professor Cooper, of the Ne- 
braska Agricultural College, represent- 
ed that institution. 





Yellow Trefoil 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of yellow trefoil and writes: 

“What is the name of this clover or 
weed? It is growing in my clover field, 
but is different from any clover I ever 
saw.” 

Occasionally a clover-like plant has 
a yellow blossom. In this part of the 
country, such plants generally prove 
to be yellow trefoil. While this plant 
looks to be rather like a variety of or- 
dinary white clover, it is really more 
closely related to alfalfa. But, instead 
of being a perennial like alfalfa or a 
biennial like red clover, yellow trefoil 
is an annual or winter annual. In 
those localities where it is seeded as a 
green manure crop or for pasture, it is 
generally planted in the late summer 
or fall, in the same way as crimson 
clover. It makes a fairly rapid growth, 
and by early summer is from half a 
foot to a foot and a half high. It pro- 
duces seed and dies before fall. Yel- 
low trefoil seldom grows very rank, 
and because it is only an annual, it 





orchards have | 
been very profitable, which, combined | 





has generally been considered a weed 
under corn belt conditions. However, 
it is a weed only in the sense that it 
does not produce quite so much nor 
last so long as our common clover. 





Moving Bees From a Building 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I want to know how to get rid of a 
swarm of bees that have been making 
their home in the cornice of my house 
for several years. During the warm 
months they become very troublesome, 
as they make their way into the attic 
and come down thru all the rooms. The 
noise they make is annoying, besides 
the litter of dying all over the house, 
If you can give me some information 
as to how to get rid of them, my whole 
family will sing your praises for years 
to come.” 

Our correspondent should transfer 
these bees from his house to a hive, 
and let them make him some money. 
In getting rid of them from the house, 
he might as well save them and make 


them profitable honey producers. In 
the house they are a nuisance, and 
they should be got out of there wheth-: 
er he cares to bother with them as 
honey producers or not. 

All bee openings to the building, ex- 
cept one, should be closed, and -over 
the open one should be placed a good 
bee-escape, or a long wire cone with 
an opening just large enough for the 
bees to escape. The small end of the 
cone should be pointed outwards. The 
bees can find their way thru this from 
the building, but they can not find the 
entrance to get back. 

If a hive containing full combs or 
sheets of foundation is placed near the 
entrance, the bees will go into this 
when they find it impossible to get 
back into the house. The hive should 
contain one frame of brood where eggs 
and hatching larvae are present. From 
this they will raise a queen, and in a 
short time our correspondent will have 
a moderately strong swarm. This plan 
will remove most of the bees from our 
correspondent’s house in a few days. 

It will not be many weeks until the 
bees will be well settled in the home 
provided for them. In about a month, 
when it is seen that the young queen 
in the hive has begun to lay, it is a 
good idea to remove the bee escape 
from the building, so that the bees will 
have access to the honey stored in 
their old home. They will remove ev- 
ery bit of it to the hive. In a few weeks 
more, the entrance to the building 
should be closed permanently, so that 
a new swarm can not take possession 
of the house. 

In removing bees from any building, 
as pointed out elsewhere, it is highly 
essential to place the hive with its 
frame of brood and foundation combs, 
as near the building as possible. After 
the process has been completed, how- 
ever, the hive may be placed in any lo- 
cation desired, if the usual precautions 
in moving bees are observed. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 


























ANNAMESE TROOPS FIGHTING FOR FRANCE (Above). The Annamese 
come from the Province of Annan in French Indo-China, which is a French protecto- 
rate. The Annamese are Mongolians, agriculturally inclined, but making good 
soldiers when enlisted. These troops are with the Alliles at Salonica and may see 
heavy fighting before the war is over. They are well trained and their equipment is 
{modern except for their khaki-covered bamboo helmets. 





CZAR NICHOLAS AND SON INSPECT TROOPS (Below). About a year ago 
the Czar took active command of the Russian armies and a complete reorganization 
resulted. Within twelve months of their disastrous defeats the Russians came back 
with well equipped and efficient forces, which not only stemmed the tide of defeat but 
began to win victories for the ‘little father of all the Russians.’”? The Czarewitch 
Alexis, a fine lad of ten years, frequently accompanies his father on military 
inspection tours. Alexis is the only son, and 1s keenly interested in the war which 
will probably determine to a large extent his father’s domain and his own future. 
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GERMAN PRISONER DINES WITH CAPTORS. The French soldiers here shown are all 
Red Cross workers and officers connected with the army medical staff. The ambulances and wagons have 
been drawn up by the roadside for dinner. A German prisoner, whois a Red Cross worker, has been invited 


to dine with his captors, who seem to ha 


rbor no resentment. 





KAISERIN GREETS SOLDIERS. 
soldiers comprising the armies of the Fatt 
versing with officers leaving for the front. 








The Kaiser’s wife shows a keen interest in the welfare of th 
1erland. She is shown here at the railway station in Berlin. con- 
Five of her six sons are in the army and one is in the navy. 
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Better Oil for Fords 








The vast difference 
between oils classed 
as ‘‘light’’ 


Your Ford Instruction Book advises the use of 
‘thigh-grade’’ oil of ‘‘light’’ body. Buta puzzling 
condition faces you when you look for “‘high-grade,”’ 
“‘light-bodied”’ oil. 

‘“‘Light’’ body is a looseterm. It is applied to 
oils as different from each other as kerosene and 
gasoline. Sewing machine oil, for example, is a 
light oil, but it would cause quick trouble in a Ford 
motor. And many light oils are really not service- 
able in an automobile. They vaporize rapidly 
under the heat of service. 


You have a right to expect from your lubricating 
oil— 
(1) Full power. 
(2) A minimum of carbon deposit on piston heads, 
spark plugs and valve seats. 
(3) Lowest operating cost per mile and per year. 


Let us see how Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ meets 
these requirements. 


Power. The body of Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ has been proven 
through repeated actual tests to be scientifically correct for Ford 
engines. It forms a correct piston seal. ‘Thus it assures at all 
times full and abundant power. 

Carbon. The slight carbon left by Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” 
is a light, dry dust which is blown through the exhaust by the 
engine action. Ford owners who use Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E’’ are 
rarely troubled with carbon deposit on piston heads, spark plugs 
or valves. 

Economy. Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E’’ being correct in body, 
does not work freely into the combustion chambers. ‘The result 
is off economy. Furnishing a correct piston seal, it insures full 
power from the fuel. ‘That means gasoline economy. 


And Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E” does not “break down” in use, 
This insures constant protection to the moving parts. 





Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E” from your dealer, 
it is safest to purchase in original packages. Look 
for the red Gargoyle on the container. For informa- 
tion, kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.,U.S.A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


. Detroit Chicago Minneapolis 
Domestic Branches: Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
New York Indianapolis Kansas City, Kan. 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 
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Clover Dodder 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have fifteen acres of red clover, 
drilled in this spring, with seed which 
was considered good and clean. But I 
now have a bad field of dodder. The 
dodder has just begun to show during 
the past two weeks, and is now so thick 
that it is almost impossible to cut the 
clover.” 

Thanks to the pure seed laws over 
most of the corn belt, dodder is becom- 
ing quite rare in clover and alfalfa 
seed, but occasionally an infested sam- 
pie of seed is sold, to the great grief of 
the man who buys it. Of course, the 
best way to handle the dodder problem 
is to buy only clean seed. The man 
whose clover field is infested must take 
strenuous measures to prevent the dod- 
der from going to seed. Dodder seed is 
long-lived, and if the pest is allowed to 
go to seed, it will not be safe to sow 
clover or alfalfa on the land for at least 
four or five years. 

If there are spots of dodder here and 
there in the field, go in with a scythe 


‘and cut off all the clover on which the 


dodder is vining, close to the ground. 
Then pile up the clover and dodder on 
the spot, allow it to dry out, and burn 
it. It would be better for the clover 
roots to remove to some place else and 
burn it, but when this is done there is 
danger of pieces of the dodder drop- 
ping off and starting new areas of in- 
festation. As a rule, it is better to burn 
it on the spot. When an entire field is 
infested, it is probably safest to plow 
at once, so as to run no risk of any of 
the dodder producing seed. However, 
an effort might be made to cut the 
crop close to the ground with a mow- 
ing machine. If the dodder has not yet 
seeded, it will be perfectly safe to feed 
the hay to stock. But eradicating dod- 
der in a field where it is once started 
is a rather discouraging proposition. 
Our correspondent had best plow up 
tis clover. 


° . " . 
Morning-Glories and Morning- 
Glories 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Responding immediately to your in- 
vitation apropos of so-called “morning- 
glories,” because I believe what is re- 
ferred to is a creeper and not a morn- 
ing-glory at all, and beeause I was de- 
prived of the pleasure of growing true 
morning-glories until long years after 
I attained my majority and earned my 
own living—all because of the mis- 
naming of the pest—the creeper. 

The creeper has a pointed leaf; is a 
slender, rather frail-looking vine (frail- 
looking only, however), and is a peren- 
nial which will stand practically any- 
thing in the way of drouth, flood, frost, 
etc. It will not winter-kill, and it will 
crowd out anything I ever knew of— 
but clean and continued cultivation, 
taking pains to clean out all corners 
and stray plants, will do the job. 

And while on the subject, I want to 
put in a plea for the true heart-shaped- 
leaf morning-glory, which is a true an- 
nual, which makes quick and grateful 
shade, with loads of splendid blos- 
soms, till frost comes—then is dead. It 
will self-seed itself, as any annual will, 
but is never a pest and never hard to 
discourage and kill; and from my own 
childhood experience, I know there are 
hundreds of farmers’ wives and chil- 
dren who long for the morning-glory 
shade and flower, but can have neither 
because of the bad name it has gotten 
from its miscalled seventy-second cou- 
sin—the creeper. 

MRS. P. M. RULEAU. 

Nebraska. 





Remarks: What Mrs. Ruleau calls 
creeper is called by most farmers 
morning-glory, altho, as she points out, 
the true morning-glory is quite differ- 
ent, and is not a bad weed. Probably 
the best name for our perennial pest 
is bind-weed.—Editor. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed an article in your issue of 
July 15th, inquiring the best method 
of how to handle morning-glories, or 








bind-weed. While at home, father 
bought a number of what we called 
“run-down farms,” so full of morning- 


glories and cockleburs, that the renters’ 


could not make a living off of them. 
Afterwards, one of the same farms be- 
came my own. 

No certain method for the eradica- 
tion of morning-glories is always suc- 
cessful; it depends on the season. 
Good farming, and bringing the farm 
to a higher degree of cultivation is very 
essential. The first thing we did with 
these morning-glories was to seed the 
infested fields to timothy and clover. 
(Clover seems to catch better in a 
morning-glory patch than after they 
have been eradicated from the farm.) 
Then we put up the crop for hay, the 
first season, cutting it as early as the 
clover would allow, usually in June. 
We then manured it, if possible; then 
pastured it for two to five years, pas- 
turing quite closely, and manuring it 
as often as possible, breaking the pas- 
ture in the fall and cultivating thoroly 
before planting to corn. Where pas- 
turing is not possible, we have had 
good results by plowing the morning- 
glories the last week in July and the 
first two weeks in August. I think this 
is the most effective plan where pas- 
turing is not possible. 

We have had good results by letting 
the morning-glories get a good start in 
the spring, then plowing the ground 
quickly and planting at once, about the 
last of May. 

I have outlined the most successful 
methods which father and his sons (of 
which I am the oldest) have followed. 
We have succeeded in cleaning up 
about 1,000 acres of land to a point 
where we have no more bother to 
speak of. While we have had failures 
with all of these methods, forty years 
of experience has taught us that these 
methods are the most effective. Fath- 
er never allowed us, after the first two 
cultivations of corn, to pass a cockle- 
bur without pulling it, instead of trying 
to plow it out—and we got ri¢ of them. 
The main thing is to use you; head and 
to farm well. Many farmers do not 
farm as well as they know how. At the 
present time, I am following a five-year 
rotation plan—two years of corn, one 
year of small grain, one of hay, and 
the other year in pasture. I aim to 
manure the same once in three years. 
The secret is to bring the farm up to 
a high degree of cultivation, and the 
crops will be ahead of all weeds when 
the land is properly tilled. 

C. A. HOLLIS. 

Hardin County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


The wild morning-glory, or bind- 
weed, is a troublesome weed, and is 
pretty well distributed thruout the corn 
belt; but as a real pest, I would not 
compare them to Canada thistle, quack 
grass, or even cockleburs. I have nev- 
er found any way in which to turn the 
latter to good account, while the morn- 
ing-glory can be made to bring a cash 
return, and that without any extra cul- 
tivation or hand labor. 

We once had a field of thirty acres, 
so badly infested that they dragged on 
the cultivators like a carpet, and made 
the cultivation of the corn almost im- 
possible. The following year we sowed 
oats and seeded to clover and timothy, 
and pastured with cattle, hogs and 
sheep the next two years, when we 
again put the land in corn, and there 
was not a vine in the field. The hogs 
were not allowed to root much, as we 
depended upon the sheep to do the 
work, and they did a thoro job. We 
not only got rid of the vines, but the 
wild rose bushes, milk-weed and arti- 
chokes also disappeared. 

We have cleaned up several fields 
since by the same method, but have 
never been able to eliminate them 
from land just farmed in the usual 
way, that is simply changed from corn 
to oats year after year, or by seeding 
down to clover and timothy. Alfalfa 
would probably get the better of them, 
being cut three or four times a season, 
but they will hold their own indefi- 
nitely with clover and timothy. 

We broke up a field for corn which 
had been seeded down for eleven years, 
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and they were as bad as ever. We kept 
them down by frequent disking, until 
the last week in May, when we planted 
to corn, cultivating with a surface cul- 
tivator, being careful that they did not 
get long enough to twine, and they 
gave but very little trouble. By fol- 
lowing the same plan the next year, 
they were almost wiped out. By put- 
ting the same land to corn two or three 
years in succession, and giving fre- 
quent cultivation, morg headway can be 
gained than by changing from corn to 
oats, as they will more than make up 
while in oats what they suffered the 
previous year. 

The morning-glory is a very tender 
and succulent plant. It is only its 
method of propagation that makes it 
troublesome. The seedling is one of 
the tenderest of plants, and stands but 
little show in a cultivated field, but 
likes the protection of the grains or 
grasses, Where the underground root- 
stock, when undisturbed, throws up a 
new plant at the end. It is capable of 
forming a new plant at every joint 
when broken up, and it is this habit 
that makes it so troublesome, as the 
cultivators, in tearing out a plant, will 
break up the roots and start several 
new ones. It is also this habit of 
growth that gives the surface culti- 
vator the advantage over shovels, as 
it will clip off the young plants with- 
out disturbing the roots; but the cul- 
tivations must be frequent, not allow- 
ing the morning-glories to become 
long enough to twine about and cling 
to the knives. 

Pasturing reasonably close with 
horses and cattle will eventually get 
the best of them, but either hogs or 
sheep will get them in two years, pos- 
sibly one—the sheep by keeping them 
eaten closely, and the hogs by going 
down to the bottom of them, as the 
roots are tender and sweet. 

W. C. BOYER. 

Wright County, Iowa. 





Stinking Smut in Wheat 

A Maryland correspondent writes: 

“We have much smut in our wheat 
this year. The millers will not take 
our wheat at any price, om account of 
this smut. The smutty kernels are 
about the size of ordinary kernels, but 
are black inside. Where does this smut 
come from? Will smutty wheat, when 
seeded, produce smutty wheat again 
next year? Will treating this wheat 
do any good? If so, please prescribe 
a method of treatment.” 

This is a typical case of stinking 
smut, or bunt. Fortunately, this type 
of smut is much easier to handle than 
loose smut. Simply treat with formal- 
dehyde, in about the same way as oats. 
But in order to get rid of the smutty 
wheat kernels which have not yet bro- 
ken, it is wise to soak the wheat in the 
formaldehyde solution, so that the 
smutted kernels may be skimmed off 
as they rise to the surface. Soak the 
wheat in a solution of one pound or 
pint of formaldehyde to forty-five gal- 
lons of water, for twenty minutes, then 
spread out to dry. 





Devil’s Shoestring, or Muhlen- 
berg Smartweed 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“What is the best way of exterminat- 
ing what is commonly called iron weed 
or shoestring? It is something like 
8martweed in the form of the leaves, 
and grows about two or three feet high, 
with roots several feet in length.” 


This pest goes under a variety of. 
Dames, but it is most commonly called 
devil's shoestring. It is really a peren- 
nial form of smartweed, which spreads 
by underground root-stocks. On moist 
land it is a bad pest. It seems to be 
especially at home on rather sandy 
bottom land. As to what is the best 
way to get the best of this pest under 
all conditions, we hesitate to say. Un- 
der some situations, tile drainage, com- 
bined with clean cultivation, seems to 

© all that is necessary, but we know 
of other situations where drainage and 
Clean cultivation have done very little 
ood. 

Where conditions are suitable, we 
Suspect that one of the best plans is to 
Put the land down to alfalfa. The three 
Cuttings of alfalfa, combined with the 
smothering effect, will soon starve out 
the underground root-stocks. But of 
course alfalfa will not do well on ex- 
Ceedingly moist land, where water 





comes within a few feet of the surface 
or where there is danger of frequent 
overflowing. 

The devil’s shoestring is a very per- 
sistent plant, but it is our observation 
that it is not nearly so harmful as 
quack grass or Canada thistle. It does 
not ordinarily seriously damage corn 
or seriously interfere with its cultiva- 
tion. Of course, it is possible to get 
the best of devil’s shoestring by sum- 
mer fallowing and growing smother 
crops, in the same manner as for quack 
grass, but we are rather doubtful if it 
will pay to go to this much trouble. 
Where the land has been in small 
grain, we believe that it will pay to 
plow shallow as soon as possible after 
harvest, so as to turn as many of the 
roots as possible up into the sunshine, 
to dry out. We would then advise 
disking every ten days or two weeks, 
so as to kill all leaves as fast as they 
come on. 





Buffalo-Bur 


A South Dakota correspondent 
sends us a sample of buffalo-bur and 
writes: 

“This plant is in my alfalfa field. Is 
it a dangerous weed?” 

Buffalo-bur, a native of the western 
plains, is not a very serious weed un- 
der ordinary corn belt farm conditions. 
However, it is constantly being intro- 
duced into the corn belt in alfalfa hay. 
The weed is easily recognized by its 
yellow flowers, shaped something like 
the flowers of the tomato and potato. 
The leaves are something like the 
leaves of the watermelon, but the en- 





tire plant, including the seed balls, is 
covered with spines. Buffalo-bur is 
supposed to be the original food plant 
of the Colorado potato beetle. 

Since buffalo-bur is an annual, and 
spreads only by seed, it is not a very 
dangerous weed. In alfalfa fields, we 
would expect the frequent cuttings to 
easily get the best of it. It has been 
frequently introduced into Iowa, but 
we do not know of any locality where 
it has spread sufficiently to become a 
serious pest. However, it produces a 
great abundance of seed, and it would 
be wise to cut the plants off at the sur- 
face of the ground before they mature 
seed. 





Squirrel Tail 


We are again receiving complaints 
concerning our old friend, squirrel tail 
or tickle grass. This pest delights in 
the early summer of every year to 
wave its silky blooms in our meadows 
and pastures. It appears especially 
along the edges where the grass has 
been somewhat tramped out. 

While young the flowerhead seems 
to be soft and silky, but when it gets 
ripe it becomes hardened and when 
found in hay in large numbers it is 
very irritating to the mouths of Ive 
stock, in some of the western states 
causing serious trouble. 

Squirrel tail is an annual spreading 
only by seed. To get the best of it 
mow the infested patches ia meadows 
and pastures often enough during the 
late spring and early summer to pre- 
vent seeding. Faithfully repeated for 
several years this method will quite 
easily get the best of the squirrel tail. 
Squirrel tail does not cause much 
bother in corn, and in cases where the 
grass stand is very poor it may be 
wise to plow and put to corn for a 
year or two before again seeding down. 
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See This New 1917 Car 








of High-Priced Features 


HERE’S a new 1917 Velie Six near you. 


See it. 


Compare its high-priced construction 


and features with other cars anywhere near 
as low priced as the Velie. 


At $1085 you never before saw such values as 


the new Velie has. 


Even greater this year than 


before. The Touring car is larger, roomier and more 
graceful than ever. Timken axles front and rear—a 
more powerful Velie-Continental motor, Multiple disc 
clutch, Push button starter, everything in and on. These 
are only indications of the values found throughout the 
entire car. Read the list below. 


Deliveries Now 


See and judge for yourself. Ask for a convincing dem- 


onstration. Your 


elie dealer can give you delivery 


now. Don’t wait. After you have tried out the new 
Velie Six, have seen evidence of its flexibility and 
power, have felt the luxury of high-grade leather and 
curled hair upholstery, and admired the beauty of its 
new body, with its lasting mirror ao, ou will agree 


that our claim, BIGGER, BETTER, 
IS AN ASSURED FACT. 


This Is Velie Quality 


Six-cylinder Velie-Continental Motor; 

imken Axles, front and rear; Remov- 
able Cylinder Head for Inspection; Hel- 
ical Gears in Motor, no chains; Enclosed 
Multiple Dry Disc Clutch; Hotchkiss 

rive, no noisy torque arm; Spiral Gears 
n Floating Rear Axle; Remy Automatic 
Ignition, Push Button Starter; Double 
Bulb Headlights, Dashlight—All Wires 
Enclosed in Metal Conduits; Rear Gaso- 
line Tank, Vacuum Feed; Simple Rock- 
ing Gear Shift Lever; Luxurious Body, 
4 InchesLonger; Unusually Wide Doors, 
Easy to Enter; High-Grade Leather Up- 
holstery; Cushions Deep Tufted, Real 
Curled Hair; Mirror Body Finish, 20 
Operations Deep; Long, Flexible, Un- 
derslung Springs; Expanding Tire Hold- 
er, No Straps; Light of Weight; Econom- 
ical of Fuel; Everything in and on, ready 
for the roa 





RE PO ; 


Eight Body Styles 


Mode) 28, five-passenger Touring, 
$1085; four-passenger Companionable 
Roadster (original and exceptionally 
smart type), $1085; two-passenger 
Roadster, $1065. 


Enclosed bodies, exclusively designed: 
Cabriolet, $1485; Touring Sedan, 
$1685; four-passenger Sociable Coupe, 
$1750; Town Car, $2200. 


Model 27, coven-pessenger Six, com- 
pletes the line; 124-inch wheelbase, 
45 h. p., 35x 4% tires, 4-speed trans- 
mission, The_utmost in luxury and 
refinement. Price, $1550. Catalog 
on request. 


Five hundred new dealers have joined 
our Sales organization since our 1917 
announcement. The Velie hasa nation- 
wide distribution this year. 


Velie Motor Vehicle Co. 
104Velie Place 
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INAHURRY 
ForYourSILO? 


ThenWrite Us “xy 
Don’t Take Chances[i7= 
of havi: ead 


ing your corn al! ready and no silo. Thet’s 


to happen. 
Fon unpre ness, *« manu- 
lacturers to disappoint late buyers. We are pre- 
ante te rush--are ready 
with s big stock of finest material 


























Gon. 
QUICK DELIVERY—LOW PRICES 
TERMS TO SUIT 


card from you giving size of silo and when you w: 
tative to see you in a bur- 


taves are absvlutely 


prise to you. Terms can be arranged to 
every purse. Save time--make money. Avo disappoint. 
ment by writing today. Our representative will prove our 
claims without any obligation to you. Address 
DES MOINES SILO & MFG. Co. 
404 Mew York Ave. Des Moines, lowa 














See This 


at Fairs 


Guaranteed 
water supply 
system that de- 
livers water di- 
rect from well to 
any part of house, 
barn or yards, Auto- 
matic, reliable, nostorage tank, 
fresh water always and lots of 
it. This system is easily in- 
stalled in old or new houses 
and barns. 
See Plant in Operation 
at These Fairs 
Wisconsir Minnesota, Hlinois, 
lowa. Nebraska and Whansas at 
Popeka, and Hutchison 
If you can’t come to any of these fairs ask 
@ friend who is coming, to look us up for you. 
Write for Catalog and Full Particulars 
MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
854 Third Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 









COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS 


or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 
you. Goods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 
Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. Address: 


ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 











Box W.F. Atlanta, Ca. 








LOWAY 


ENGINE . 
SEPARATORS, /iguacaes 
SPREADERS.TRACTORS J 


“SMy 250-pare free catalog tells you ff 
F why I sell direct to user, at whole- 
oe Sale, these dad ir 





ators > 
armobilctg 
aa po 6 gr 
efficiency. State w 
250,000 customers testify t s 
quality of the Galloway line of 
roods. Write to or your © ° 
Say of this wondt rful book of bargains for farm 
and bousehok 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres., 
WM. GALLOWAY Co. 








Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample. 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


‘6 S. La Salie St.. Chicago, Ilinots 


Plant Euffalo, lowa 
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Pushing the Spring Shotes 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I have seventy-five head of spring 
shotes that I would like to market as 
early as possible. But I have not 


' 
enough corn to put them on full feed 


until new corn is ready. Would it pay 
me to buy 200 bushels of corn at 73 
cents a bushel, in order to get these 
hogs on the market by Christmas? I 
am afraid we will see some rather 
cheap hogs between Christmas and the 
first of April. Will it pay me to put 
these shotes on a dry lot on corn and 
tankage? They average about a hun- 
dred pounds at the present time (early 
in August).” 

One hundred pound shotes on full 
feed should gain from one and a fourth 
to one and a half pounds daily, and 
may gain as much as two pounds if fed 
under ideal conditions. The average 
will probably be around one and a half 
pounds on a full feed of corn and 
tankazge. 

The most serious drop in hog prices 
most generally occurs about the third 
week in October, at which time the 
packers oftentimes take off 75 cents 
or $1 per cwt., and sometimes $1.50. 
Feeding 75-cent corn to hogs selling for 
better than $8 per cwt., is a money- 
making proposition. The indications 
are strong that hogs should sell for 
well over $8 up till the middle of Oc- 
tober. We are inclined to feel that our 
correspondent should push these hogs 
along as rapidly as possible, and sell at 
a weight of 190 or 200 pounds, early in 
October, or else he should carry them 
along rather slowly and market them 
in the late winter or early spring. We 
agree with him that there is a chance 
for decidedly lower prices during No- 
vember, December and January. We 
notice that the Chicago speculators are 
figuring on a price of about $7.75 for 
hogs next January. 

Every man has his own conditions 
to face, and we do not care to give any 
man definite market advice, but it is 
self-evident that the feeding of 73-cent 
corn to hogs at present prices means 
zood money. 

It is generally a paying proposition 
to allow shotes under 175 pounds to 


run on pasture. But much depends on | 


the character of the pasture. We feel 


that ordinarily blue grass pasture in 


the late summer is no better than the 
dry lot. Alfaifa, rape pasture, or sec- 
ond-growth clover, on the other hand, 
should be well worth while until the 
hogs get pretty close to 200 pounds in 
weieht Young hogs will eat almost 
as much grain, and make practically as 
rapid gains when full fed on pasture 


as when full fed in the dry lot. And | 
they will make the gains at slightly | 


less expense. 





Winter Wheat Preparation 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“TI have some oat stubble which ‘T 
was thinking of putting in oats next 
spring, or in wheat this fall. If I put 
it in wheat, how and when should I 
seed it with clover? How much wheat 
would you seed to the acre? The soil 
is very poor. When is the best time 
to put it in, and how deep should the 
ground be plowed, and how deep should 
the wheat be planted?” 

We advise winter wheat rather than 
oats on oat stubble. Plow the oat 
stubble at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Sometimes plowing may be 
hastened by first disking. Probably 
the ordinary five or six-inch plowing 
will be best, altho on rich, mellow 
soils, we prefer seven inches. The 
best rate of seeding is six or seven 
pecks per care. Set the drill to put the 
wheat in contact with moist soil, or if 
the soil is moist close to the surface, 
put the seed in about one inch deep. 
The best time to seed winter wheat 
depends largely on the possibility of 
damage from Hessian fly. If there is 
little Hessian Tly in the neighborhood, 
seed early; the middle of September 
is all right in central Iowa. But if the 
Hessian fly is prevalent, seed late; af- 
ter the 25th of September in central 
Iowa. 

Ciover may be seeded with winter 
wheat just as with oats. Broadcast the 
seed on frozen ground in the late win- 
ter or early spring. Or, a little later, 
after the ground has dried out some, 
broadcast the seed and harrow in. An- 
other excellent method is to put the 
seed in very shallow with a disk drill, 
in April, running crosswise of the 
wheat rows, 


The Fastest, Strongest 
Grain Elevator Made 


because it is made of all steel in a factory that 
has won a country-wide reputation on fine 
farm tools. In handling this grain dump every weakness 
of every other elevator was studied and eliminated. The 
steel has all been analyzed—the construction is simple and 
rigid, the elevator handles all kinds of grains, rapidly, 
smoothly and without waste. 

No man will continue in the slavery of old the grain scoop when he 
has seen one of these up-to-the-minute elevators work. Why should 


he? ‘The Peoria will more than pay for itself in one season and will 
speed up the work just at the busiest time of the year. 


Peoria All-Steel Grain Dump | 


It wil crib a load every three minutes head where it should be, the Peoria all- 
and lose no grain. Can be operated by steel overhead jack with double pulling 
a boy while the men work in the field. power and double safety, 

Will not corrode or rust and cannot — Go over all of the machines made and 
warp or split as do wooden elevators. you will not find another so bristling 
Every part of the Peoria is an improve- with good points. You are going toown 
ment—the open grain spout with return an elevator. Why not sit down now 
chute for waste grain, the all-steel ele- and write acard telling us to send you 
vator head with chain tightener in the circulars on the Peoria. Just address 


PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
2441 N. Perry St., Peoria, Ill. 
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WHAT ONE MAN DID WITH MEDUSA 


Mr. Edward A. Kuharske, of Rockford, Ill., is a leader in the ad- 
vanced method of concrete construction for the farm. He believes in 
having his farm equipment up-to-date and practical—and his neighbors 
have not been slow in following his example. Mr. Kuharske has made 
his neighborhood a typical Medusa Colony. 

A horse barn, milk house, water tower, a silo and a barnyard fence— 
all made with Medusa Waterproofed Gray and faced with Medusa 
White Portland Cement—are some of the recent improvements made by 
Mr. Kuharske. He writes ‘*Medusa Portland Cement has always given 
the very best results in silos, foundations and for various farm structures. ’’ 
What he has done—you can do. You can make your concrete work 


sound, permanent and waterproof and beautiful by using the Medusa 
~ : 
Cement products with 


Medusa Waterproofing 


Makes _ your concrete structures weatherproof—and you use a leaner 
mix. It is the cheap, efficient way for making concrete last. 


We also make 
Medusa Waterproofed Portland Cement! 
(Gray or White) 
a mixture ground in the factory in the right proportions for any kind of 
work and guaranteed watertight when properly used. 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


— iniay for free book- Sy ra Room J-10 
ets, n t e \ ” . + 4 
ete eee Page oe eS Engineers’ Building 
Concrete Watertight.” Sa Cleveland, Ohio 
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Fitting Hogs for Show 


A South Dakota’ correspondent 
writes: 

“Please give me a few pointers on 
how to get hogs ready for the show 
ring. What I'‘want is advice as to 
washing them, and the kind of feed 
to give them while at the fair.” 


The big showmen pick out their 
prospective prize animals six months 
or so before the fair. The feed given 
depends altogether on the condition 
of the animal. The older hogs, which 
tend to get too fat, especially if fed 
heavily on corn, are carried along 
lightly, with just a litle corn and a 
light slop of middlings, with perhaps a 
pinch of meat meal or tankage. The 
younger animals, which must be 
pushed along rapidly, so that they will 
reach an unusually good weight for 
their age, should be fed considerable 
milk, if the best results are to be se- 
cured; either buttermilk or skim-milk 
will do splendidly, but some showmen 
go to the rather unnecessary expense 
of using whole milk. Milk, middlings 
slop, a little corn, and a pinch of tank- 
age or meat meal should produce aver- 
age daily gains of two pounds, and, if 
the individual is a good one, the gains 
should be of such a character that 
there will be no roughness, no rolls of 
fat, or seamy shoulders. If roughness 
does develop, shut down on the feed 
for a while, especially on the corn. 

It is a good plan to drive the pros- 
pective show hogs around a little in 
the cool of every day. This gets them 
used to being handled. If they do not 
travel well up on their toes, look at 
their feet, and in case the toes are 
long, trim them back. Hogs down on 
the pasterns rarely win in the show 
ring. 

Several months before the fair, it is 
wise to give attention to the hair. 
Some clip the older hogs about the 
middle of June, in order to induce a 
fine, new growth. However, some of 
the best showmen believe that clip- 
ping does not pay. All are agreed that 
an occasional brushing helps. Some 
use crude oil, or one of the standard 
coal tar dips, on the brush. 

When the hogs reach the show 
grounds, they should be allowed to rest 
for a time, and then be cleaned up. 
Give a good washing with soap and 
water, and finally brush the hair with 
a mixture of cottonseed oil and linseed 
oil, to which has been added enough 
gasoline and wood alcohol to keep the 
dressing from being sticky. Various 
mixtures are used, but the object of 
all of them is toegive gloss to the hair 
without making, it sticky. In the case 
of black hogs, some mix lamp black 
with the dressing, but most exhibitors 
now condemn this as bad policy. 

As to feed on the show ground, feed 
just about the same as at home. Milk, 
with a shorts slop, a little corn, and a 
pinch of tankage, is excellent. But of 
course the feeder should at dil times 
use his own judgment, watching the 





appetites of the different animals. It | 


generally is good policy to give a fairly | 


liberal feed just before the hogs enter 
the show ring. This causes the hogs 
to body down in good shape and makes 
them a little easier to handle. 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the difference between the 
common Poland China and the spotted 
Poland China? I have been told that 
the spotted Poland Chinas have larger 
litters. Is this so?” 

Originally, Poland Chinas were most- 
ly spotted. As time went on, those 
Which were mostly black with white 
feet and white nose and tail, became 
more popular. Spotted pigs constantly 
appeared, but a large percentage of the 
breeders selected for breeding pur- 
Poses those with black bodies and 
White points. This selection for color, 
and more particularly the selection for 
refinement and certain popular blood 
lines, tended to reduce both the size 
and the prolificacy of the breed. 

During recent years, breeders here 
and there have given more attention to 
81ze and less to color and fine points; 
and now and them we find a breeder 
advertising the old-fashioned, large 
type, spotted Poland Chinas. It is quite 
likely that this type will average larg- 
er litters than the smaller type, which 
as been bred more for fancy points, 


and has been confined to certain pop- 
Ular blood lines. 





More than any other of our domestic 


animals, the hog responds to the char- 
acter of his feed and to intensive 
breeding. Vigor and prolificacy always 
suffer when breeders restrict their se- 
lection to a few fashionable blood lines 
and to certain colors. Anything which 
tends to limit the field of selection 
within the breed is likely to be injuri- 
ous. Color in itself will have no effect 
on the size of the litters nor on the 
thrift of the animals. 





Who Should Build the Silo? 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“A is a dairy farm tenant. He pays 
a monthly cash rent to B, the owner. 
A has been on the farm six years, and 
has a lease for five years more. He 
milks twenty-seven cows, and hauls 
out the manure. Would it not be 
fair for B to build the silo and fur- 
nish a manure spreader?” 





If there was no silo on the farm at 
the time it was leased, B would be un- 
der no legal obligations to build one 
during the period of the lease. He can 
well afford to build one, however, be- 
cause, by the use of a silo, A can keep 
more cows, and consequently will pro- 
duce more manure, which will help to 
maintain the fertility of the farm. If 
B positively refuses to build the silo, 
it would pay A to suggest that he will 
build it at his own expense, provided 
B will agree to buy it from him at its 
apraised value when the lease expires. 
A can afford to do this, because the 
silo will make him interest on the in- 
vestment. 

With regard to the manure spreader, 
many farm owners who move to town 
and rent their farms, gladly leave the 
manure spreader for the use of the ten- 
ant. They reason that by doing this, 
the tenant is a good deal more likely 
to haul out the manure promptly and 





get it on the land, where it will be do- 
ing the owner some good. We do not 
think it is generally customary, how- 
ever, for the farm owner to buy a 
manure spreader for the use of the 
tenant, even tho in many cases he can 
well afford to do it. 





Peat as Fertilizer 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“Do you think it would pay to haul 
peat from an old lake bed, and put it on 
worn soil with a spreader?” 

Ordinary peat contains fully as much 
nitrogen per ton as manure, sometimes 
three or four times as much. But the 
nitrogen of peat is not so ready for use 
as the nitrogen of manure, and ordi- 
narily it does not pay to haul peat any 
distance to spread as fertilizer. Ton 
for ton, we considerably prefer manure 
to peat. 








A Battery 

Safeguard 
Every car owner 
needs a Hydrometer 
syringe to test the 
condition of his bat- 
tery. If youhaven't 
one, enclose a dollar 
with the coupon and 
we will send one 
postpaid. 


ANNUUM 


Willard Storage Battery Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me one hydrometer syringe, for 
which I enclose one dollar. 


Name- ey ee ee 
Address a acess spree pccelseenian loan terete 
Town - ee ee 


Make of Car——_____._ 
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‘Getting Your 


about battery care. 


“‘baby’’ period. 


Ask about the new plan. 


New Vore: 228-230 W. 58th Street 
CricaGo;: 2524-34 So. Wabash Ave. 
ATLANTA: 8-10 East Cain Street 








Its “Baby” Stage 


A new battery is like a baby—if well 
nourished it is bound to live longer. 


That’s why it pays to buy a Willard. 
Our new free service plan helps you take 
care of your battery while it is young. 
It teaches you what you should know 


suggestions for prolonging battery life. 
The purchaser of a Willard Battery is 
sure of a good start. 
service stations at your disposal you may 
be sure of enough free, expert service to 
keep it in good condition during its 


After that it is easy—you have learned how 
to take care of your own battery. 
Service affords suggestions that prevent trouble. 


Willard Storage Battery Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


M 
INDIANAPOLIS: 316-318 North Illinois St. 


Direct Factory Representatives in Philadelphia, Boston, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Seattle. Service Stations in All I'rincipal Cities in the 
United States and Canada. 


Willard Storage Batteries are for sale by car dealers, garages, and all 
Willard Service Stations and Factory Branches. 


Willard | 


Battery Past 


It offers valuable 


With over 750 


Willard 


Detroit: 736-38-40 Woodward Ave. 
SAN Francisco: 1433 Bush Street 
INNEAPOLIS: 36-38-40 So. 10th St. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








with unnecessary dishes at their own 
expense. Use whole wheat or graham 
meal and bran in bread; brown bread 
with raisins in it served with a glass of 
milk will feed man or child. 


“What is Set Before You” 
“Eat what is set before you,’ we 
used to be told, but today there is a 








different instruction: “Find out what A cold meal may provide as well bal- 
your system needs, and what agrees | anced a ration as a hot meal. Fami- 
with you, and stick to it.” Doctors |.lies are creatures of habit; help them | 
tell us: “Our bodies are aggregated | to form the habit of looking after the 


: a | mother’s welfare by giving them simple 
chemicals, but the proportions are nev- | ys 5 Pp 


ine name th Oay two persons. The | foods. Automobilists emphasize the 
in or “whicl we “are vatiaes ‘m ainly | importance of keeping the car well 
. ; yo : 1 oma | oiled and the grease cups full—a 
result from excess or deficiency of 


breathing space between tasks; rest 
periods in the heat of the day are to 
the tired housekeeper what the oil and 
grease are to the car. 


some ingredient. The physician of the 
future will first of all be a chemist, 
and he will determine the precise na- 
ture of his patient’s illness by chemi- 
cal tests.” 

We are told that inharmonious food | 
combinations create chemical disturb- 
ances; that fermentation, acid stom- 
ach, and the belching of gas, are dan- 
ger signals sent up because the stom- 
ach is either overloaded, holds too 
much acid, or is suffering from inhar- 
monious food combinations. They say 
that a person with acid stomach, and 
gas on the stomach, should feel 
ashamed of sending into the hard- 
working stomach a combination which 
can not be digested. We are warned 
that acid conditions produce ulcers 
and even cancers. 

Tastes differ. Parents shoud not 

try to force a child to eat what is ob- 
noxious to him; but a taste that craves | Quart of boiling water, she washed a 
unwhoesome, indigestible substances | cup and a half of rice, and put it on in 
should be made normal by fasting. If | three quarts of water. 
a man is forcibly deprived of food for “That’s all right; we can throw it to 
days, he may die in a comparatively | the chickens if we don’t eat it,” Judie 
short time from starvation; whereas, | —_— 
men with stomach trouble have fasted 
for thirty days with marked benefit. 

A child who will eat cake or nothing, 
should get nothing. Extreme melan- 
choly is caused by indigestion; no child 
should be coaxed into a good humor 
thru candy and cakes. “I have my 
mother to thank for this,” a man with 
serious stomach trouble complained. “I 
had a finicky appetite, and, instead of 
finding out the cause, and giving me 
food to correct it, she coaxed me to 
‘piece’ between meals, and fed me on 
tid-bits rather than on _ nourishing 
food.” 

Many cases of supposedly valvular 
heart trouble can be traced to indiges- 
tion only. If a child or adult is trou- 
bed with indigestion, limit the num- 
ber of dishes served at each meal; no- 
tice the effect of different food com- 
binations, and eat slowly, chewing 
thoroly. The atmosphere in which the 
meal is eaten also affects the diges- 
tion. if meal-time is feeding-time only, 
the mother is very apt to be troubled 
with indigestion, because of her hur- 
ried efforts to get the family filled. 

Trying to force the family to eat 
what is set before them but adds to 
the unnecessary worry and burdens of 
the mother. A few articles of whole- 
some food are enough from which to 
choose a meal; let these be nutritious, 
well cooked, and eaten leisurely. If a 
child has no appetite, and does not 
“piece,” a doctor should locate the rea- 
son. Scolding because he does not eat 
the food set before him only aggra- 
vates the trouble. 


daylight lasts because there is work to 
do. The work will go on when we are 
dead; if there is work to do it is es- 
sential to keep in shape to do it; not 
to break down thru the insidious rav- 
ages of overwork, and spend time and 
money in getting built up. 





Judie’s Rice 
Judie is a small girl who finds diffi- 
told. 


to wash a half cup of rice until the 
water ran clear, and put it on in a 








“See My Pups!” 








answered, carelessly, when questioned 
as to the big kettle of rice for a small 
family. 


the chickens, is a crime,’ her mother 
said, firmly. “We will not throw away 


give them boiled rice every meal. Sit 
down and study the cook books for 
ways of using it up.” 

Judie did as she was told, and used 
up the rice by the following recipes: 

Rice and Tomatoes: Put thru the 
meat grinder, or cut in small strips, 
and brown, the equivalent of a small 
slice of bacon for every member of the 
family. Add two small onions, and 
brown. Then take rice and tomatoes 
in the proportion of one cup of cooked 
tomatoes to a half cup of cooked rice. 
Add one or more green peppers, and 
paprika if liked. Serve hot. A mound 
of hot rice thru which melted butter 
has been stirred may be used if liked. 

Rice and Eggs: ‘The rice was fried 
in butter, eggs broken over it, and the 
whole scrambled and served hot. 

Rice Cakes: A cup of cold boiled 
rice was covered with sour milk and 
let stand over night. In the morning, 


The Human Machine 


The bad place in the walk marked by 
a red lantern is avoided, and thus acci- 
dents are warded off; the weak place 


in an apparently sound walk is not 
guarded, hence damage cases against 
the city for negligence. A woman 
broken out with smallpox is shunned 
by everyone—a “Typhoid Mary” may 
be admitted to the kitchen. A woman 
who knows she has a weak stomach, 
kidneys or bowels, guards herself 
against increasing the weakness; a 
woman who boasts of never being sick 
overworks to the breaking down point. 

This is not the sensible way; we 
should care for our bodies and keep 
them sound rather than to try to make 
them sound by calling in the doctor 
after the damage is done. 

This hot weather women should cut 
out the unessentials; they should feed 
the family well, but not feast them 


flour to make a pancake batter, and 
two eggs. Fried in small pancakes, 
these cakes are light and delicate. 





| Men, too, should have their rest per- 
| iods—there is no credit in working while | 


culty in doing things exactly as she is | 
Hence, when her mother told her | 





“To throw away good food, even to 


food fit for the family; neither will we | 









Hop Aboard 
with the 
Marines and 
Sailors of the 
U.S. A. 


Get your feet into the socks the 
marines and sailors wear—long-last- 
ing, soft, well-knit, foot-comforting 
Durable Durham Hosiery. 


Yes, the marines and sailors wear ’em, work in ’em, 
play in ’em, and, if need be, they’ll fight in ’em, too. 
And the reason: 


Durable Durham Hosiery stands the gaff of government 
inspection, the most rigid of examinations. Each separate 
thread of each separate sock must measure up. Durhams 
do. And this is the evidence: 


404,416 pairs of Durable Durham Hosiery were 
recently shipped to the Navy Department. 100,000 pairs 
were for the marines, 16 pairs were rejected. 304,416 
pairs for the sailors, only 5 pairs weren’t up to snuff. And 
these only because they had been damaged in packing. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





Trade Mark 


There is a sock for you in the Durable Durham Line 
that’s got every bit of the comfort and the durability that 
the government specifications demand for the wear c. the 
sailors and marines—the identical strong, reinforced toe 
and heel—knit of the same yarn and with the same care 
—but it is a smarter sock, with uppers that are sheer 
and light. 


We have named this sock 1700 G. S. It is a regular 
number of the Durable Durham Line. 


It will wear like iron—there is a fit for every foot, 
and 1700 G. S.is surely smart. Exactly the same—long- 
wearing, strong, grateful to the feet and handsome— 
— Durable Durham stockings for women and 
children. ™ 


And the wonderful part is that Durable Durham 
for men, women and children sell for 10, 15 and 25 
cents the pair. Each pair is guaranteed with a 

uarantee so broad and strong that you might 

ave written it yourself. This guarantee is 
made possible only by expert manufacture 
and rigid factory inspection. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS Vi 
Durham, N. C. . 


This guarantee 
ison every pair of 
Durable Durham 












soda and salt were added, with enough | 
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Wallaces’ Farmer 


Balance of 1916 Now Only 


35c 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


2 ee es 2 2 USE THIS ORDER BLANK SSE aw 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Lowa. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 35 cents (stamps or coin). 
Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 
1, 1917, as per your offer. 





EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $2.25 and you will 
get Wallaces’ Farmer till 
Jan. 1, 1920—nearly four 
years. There’s a real bar- 
gain for you. 
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| Except whea announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
| nally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted, 
iced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 








The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 








Paul’s Farewell to the Ephesians 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for August 27, 1916. Acts, 20:16-38; 
printed, 16-27.) 


‘or Paul had determined to sail 
I Ephesus, that he might not have 
to spend time in Asia; for he was 
hastening, if it were possible for him, 
to be at Jerusalem the day of Pente- 
( (17) And from Miletus he sent 
to I;{phesus, and called to him the eld- 
ers cf the church. (18) And when they 
were come to him, he said unto them, 
Yo yourselves know, from the first day 
thai I set foot in Asia, after what man- 
ni =. was with you all the time, (19) 
s ng the Lord with all lowliness of 
mind, and with tears, and with trials 
\ nich befell me by the plots of the 
Jews; (20) how I shrank not from de- 
claring unto you anything that was 
profitable, and teaching you publicly, 
and from house to house, (21) testify- 
ing both to Jews and to Greeks re- 
pentance toward God, and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ. (22) And now, 
behold, I go bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there: (23) save that 
the Holy Spirit testifieth unto me in 
every city, saying that bonds and af- 
flictions abide me. (24), But I hold 
not my life of a:y account as dear un- 
to myself, so that I may accomplish 
my course, and the ministry which I 
reccived from the Lord Jesus, to tes- 
tify the gospel cf the grace of God. 
(25) And now, behold, I know that ye 
all, among whem I went about preach- 
ing the kingdom, shall see my face no 
more. (26) Wherefore I testify unto 
you this day, that I am pure from the 
blocd of all men. (27) For I shrank not 
from declaring unto you the whole 
counsel of God.” 
Poul is now on his way, “bound in 
the spirit unto Jerusale:n,” with a 
decp conviction that duty Iny in that 








di tion; and while he does not know 
whot shall befall him there, he has the 
testimony of the Holy Ghost in the 
cities which he had es visited, 
that bonds and afflictio: vaited him. 


None the less, he is yee rined to £0 
to ake the course of the ministry 
which he had received, wuich was to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God. 
We can readily understand why he 
was so intensely desirous to preach the 
gospel in Jerusalem That was his 
home for many years; there he re- 
ceived his education, and he doubtless 
had many friends there. He was a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, most devoted- 
ly attached to his people ard his coun- 
try, and the great desire of his heart, 
after these long years of successful 
ministry among the Gentiles, would 
be to bring the Jews also into the full 
faith. 

Probably with this end in view, as 
well as that of developing a spirit of 
liberality among the early churches, he 
had spent the last eight or ten months 
in a tour of the churches which he 
had founded in Macedonia, and in 
horthern and southern Greece, as well 
as Asia, urging them everywhere to 
contribute liberally to the relief of the 
suffering people of Jerusalem. He.put 
it on the ground that the Jews, from 
whom had come the gospel, spiritual 
things, should receive in return tem- 
poral things from the Gentiles. 

During these months, he wrote the 
second epistle to the Corinthians, from 
Macedonia, and the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, from Corinth. The epistle to the 
Corinthians shows that they were 
times of great anxiety. Without were 
fightings; within were fears. He was 
troubled, vexed, and grieved at times, 
and filled with joy at other times. His 
he: alth evidently had been broken. The 

“thorn in the flesh,” probably weak 
eyes, was troubling him to an unusual 
extent, and he was now in the position 
ofa man who felt that notwithstanding 
the weakness of the flesh and outward 
Opposition, the machinations of ene- 
mies, he must round out his career by 
bringing the Jows into the full faith. 
He had no time to go to Ephesus, for it 





is only three or four weeks before the 
passover, at Jerusalem, which he feels 
he must attend, and so he sends a mes- 
senger to Ephesus to have the elders 
meet him at the seaport of Miletus, 
thirty miles south. 

This lesson gives part of his farewell 
address. In order to understand it 
fully, however, it is necessary to say 
something of the official position of 
the representatives of the church who 
met him there. Naturally, the Chris- 
tian synagogue adopted the same gov- 
ernment as the Jewish. This was a 
bench of elders, persons of age and ex- 
perience, leaders of the people, who 
were qualified to govern the church. 
As nearly all the churches had more 
or less of the Jewish element, the 
synagogue form of government was 
adopted by the Gentile churches. 
There scems to have been at the be- 
ginning no offices corresponding to 
that cf the modern minister, but rather 
to the eldership in the Presbyterian 
church, the official board of the Meth- 
odist churches, the deacons in the 
churches of the Congregational type. 
The modern ministcr was an after-de- 
velopr ment, growing out of the neces- 
sity c? the case. These elders at the 
first received no compensation, but in 
the Gentile churches it became neces- 
sary fcr some one or more of them to 
devote themselves entirely to teach- 
ing; in other words, take up the duties 
of the modern minister, and then they 
were supported by the church. It is to 
these people representing the church 
at Ephesus in its intelligence and spir- 
itual power, that Paul addresses the 
words of the lesson. 

After appealing to their recollections 
of the spirit and character of his min- 
istry, and adverting to his own expect- 
ed sufferings, he reminds them of their 
most solemn responsibility, that he 
himself had not shunned to declare 
the whole counsel of God, and, in the 
words of the lesson, says: “Take heed 
therefcre unto yourselves, and to all 
the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you _ overseers 
(bishops), to feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own 
blood.” (Verse 28.) The primary of- 
fice of these men was to oversee and 
govern the flock. That is the mission 
of the bishop. He adds that it is also 
their duty to feed the flock, but as pre- 
paratory to the proper feeding of the 
flock, they must first take heed of 
their own lives, so as to set before the 
flock a good example. 

Notice that here as elsewhere, Paul 
uses the words “elder” and “bishop” 
as synonymous—as meaning exactly 
the same thing. As governing the 
church, they were bishops. It was 
their duty to know the life that the 
members were actually leading, and to 
guide and direct them in living a proper 
life. It was their duty also to teach 
them the first principles of the doc- 
trine of Christianity, and in that sense 
they were teachers. He urges this 
upon them especially as their duty to 
the church of God, which Christ had 
purchased with His own blood. It was 
their high mission to care for, to guide, 
instruct, and teach the travail of the 
soul of the Lord Jesus. He urges this 
the more earnestly because he knows 
two things: “For I know this, that 
after my departing shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you, not sparing 
the flock.” By the word “wolves” here 
is meant false teachers, who had their 
own private interests in view, and who 
would divide the church into factions. 
(See II Timothy, 2:16-18; Revelations, 





2:2-7.) Still further, he says: “Also 
of your own selves (that is, of the 
elders or bishops themselves) shall 


men arise, speaking perverse things, 
to draw away disciples after them.” 
In speaking to these elders, Paul 
touches on one of the great troubles in 
modern churches, that is, the tendency 
of the people to split into factions un- 
der the leadership of some prominent 
member, male or female. In Corinth, 
the evil was very deeply rooted, some 
following Paul, others Apollos, others 
Cephas, and others, who assumed 
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themselves broad-minded men, would 
follow no disciple but the Master. 

In view of all this, he urges them to 
watch and remember that for the 
space of three years, during which he 
ministered there, he ceased not to warn 
them night and day with tears. He 
warned them then, he warns them now, 
that if the church of Ephesus failed, it 
would be because of the unfaithfulness 
of the leading of those who were their 
recognized leaders. Finally, he com- 
mends them to God, who is able to 
build them up, to develop the truly 
Christian type of character by means 
of the word of His grace, and, having 
done this, to give them an inheritance 
among all them which are sanctified, 
and to urge them to greater faithful- 
ness, he appeals to them as to the 
character of his own life. He says: “I 
have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, 
or apparel;” on the other hand, I have 
supported myself while I have been 
preaching the gospel among you. 
“These hands,” and we can imagine 
him stretching forth his hands, “have 
ministered unto my necessities, and to 
them that were with me.” By my trade 
of tent making, I have helped those 
who were associated with me in 
preaching this gospel. 

He then adverts to his faithfulness 
in teaching: I have showed you all 
things, I have preached you a full gos- 
pel, both by precept and example, and 
I have done so that you may know how, 
by honest labor, to support those that 
need support, the “weak,” and to bear 
in mind the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how He said, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” This saying of 
the Lord Jesiis is not quoted elsewhere. 
We can imagine this devoted, thoroly 
consecrated man, who bore on his spir- 
it the care of all the churches, and felt 
that he as speaking to them for the 
last time, kneeling down on the wharf 
and pouring out his soul to God in 
prayer for them and the church which 
they represented. Nor need we be sur- 
prised to learn that they all wept sore 
and fell upon Paul’s neck and kissed 
him (a common method of salutation 
in those times), their deepest sorrow 
being that they should never again 
have the opportunity of seeing their 
beloved teacher and pastor. 

This lesson throws some light on the 
origin of the early churches. Some 
one man or woman became a convert, 
their house became a center of Chris- 
tian influence, what Paul calls a 
church in the louse, was established, 


the man became an elder by virtue of 
his faithful work, and when these in- 
creased in numbers, they came togeth- 
er in one church, and the work of ex- 
tending the church was done‘ by these 
elders, who were now formally elected 
by the people and ordained by the 
apostles. In other words, the early 
churches were not established by what 
we know as ministers. The work was 
done by the people, the apostles aiding 
and encouraging and superintending. 
The lesson, therefore, is that if the 
modern church is to be powerful and 
dominant as the early church, the work 
must not be left to the preacher alone, 
nor to the eldars alone, but pushed 
forward by individual members. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Hunt the Strays 

Along in July and August, hens steal 
their nests in out-of-the-way places, 
and unless they are missed and looked 
up, may sit until frost comes. Broodi- 
ness is a good rest for hens that are 
laying, but solitary broodiness in hot 
weather, when the eggs are not highly 
fertile, and may all spoil before hatch- 
ing, is not good for the hens. A good 
pan is to keep tab of the number of 
chickens in the flock, and count them 
often enough to ward off loss from pro- 
longed sitting in open quarters. The 
one advantage of a ilock of mixec 
chickens is that one becomes familiar 
with the different birds; in small 
flocks, the owner knows the hens’ 
faces as well as those of his friends, 
and can tell if the Banty hen is away, 
if the feather-legged Rock has stolen 
her nest, and whether or not the black 
hen with the top-knot, the smooth- 
legged Langshan, etc., etc., are all in 
for the night. 

Hens that have strayed, and been 
killed, o@ died in the nest, are a men- 
ace to the rest of the flock; they be- 
come infested with maggots, 
may give limberneck to birds that 
pick at their flesh, or even ptomaine 
poisoning. The flock that is kept 


which | 





rounded up, that is, watened, and put 
in condition for the winter, is going to 
pay the owner's bills; the owner must 
pay the bills for the flock which is 
turned loose without supervision. <A 
chicken is a small animal, but the per 
cent of loss on chickens may be as 
great as on horses, or cattle, and the 
per cent saved by care has just the 
same purchasing power as money 
earned. 


Round Worms 


n Iowa subscriber writes: 
“Will you please tell me what to 
do for my hens? I do not notice that 





_they are sick until a few hours before 


they die. On examination, I find that 





the liver is much enlarged, also the 
intestines are full of worms—about | 


three inches long. My hens have ap- 


peared healthy all winter, and never 
looked better, until this spring, when I 
lost several. I feed oats, a little corn, 
bran, potato parings, and: give them 
lots of buttermilk. They have been 
laying good since February.” 

A flock of hens that is laying well is 
not seriously sick; but birds infested 
as described are not only seriously ill 
themselves, but will infect the entire 
flock unless precautions are taken to 
prevent. Worms are spread thru the 
droppings. A bird expels the worms 
or eggs, and may re-infect itself as 
well as its mates. There can be no 
cortrol of the situation without the 
destructiom of the droppings. If im- 
possible to move the birds to fresh 
ground—which is far the better way— 
move the droppings daily from the 
house and yards, and destroy with 
quick-lime. Throw well-slaked lime 
over the floor and roosts. Confine the 
birds, in order to limit the territory, 
and give the following course of treat- 
ment, covering four days: For every 
forty hens take a gallon of wheat, and 
scald. When it is cool, pour off the 
surplus water, and stir in half a pint of 
turpentine. Divide this into three 
parts, giving one part each day for 
three successive days. On the fourth 
day, give a tablespoonful of epsom 
salts to every three hens, in a mash. 

These worms vary in size from half 
an inch to five inches. They even find 
their way into the eggs at times. 





Breed Boosting 

Breeders are getting their chickens 
in condition for the fall fairs; if no co- 
operative work has been done in the 
line of boosting for one’s own breed for 
the fair, the question should be brought 
up at this time. To show in a small 
class is not good advertising for the 
winner, no matter how good, how 
worthy his stock is of ifrst prizes. 
Those who see the stock at the fair 
will know its quality, but outsiders who 
have not had this advantage will judze 
the value of prize winnings by the size 
of the class. The wise exhibitor will 





boost for big entries in the classes in 
which he expects: to exhibit. 

A large class of one’s breed not only 
makes a winning in such class of 
greater value, but the indirect adver- 
tising of the breed which is weil rep- 
resented is doubled and trebled by 
numbérs. Exhibitors will usually plan 
t» be present for a day or more, and 
the presence of growers of one’s own 
breed is a source of inspiration and 
profit. The little peculiarities of the 
breed are discussed; each breeder 
brings his quota of experience, which 
sums up into a big whole. 

Aside from the advantage to the 
breeder, to the prize winner and to 
the fair association, there is tLe bene- 
fit to the general public of having an 
exhibit worth while to see when they 
come to the fair. People from other 
states visit our pouliry building at the 
state fair, and they size up lowa poul- 
try from the exhibits in the poultry 
building. If each breeder is gencrous 
enough to invite small breeders who 
have good stock, and help them zet 
their stock in shape for showing, the 
effect will be felt by all 

There are no “tricks of the trade” 
in conditioning and showing birds that 
may not be profitably shared with all. 
It is the attention to small details, the 
painstaking selection and preparation 
which counts; the scrupulous care of 
birds for showing. Let us each boost 
for our breed, and get a big exhibit at 
all fairs. 





Pampered Hens 


A breeder grinds the food for his 
hens, cuts up their hay, dusts them 
with louse powder, spades the dirt in 
their pens instead of letting them out, 
and gives them exercise by a patent 
exerciser. His hens lay well, and seem 
thrifty; but they haven’t the endurance 
that hens with less hand work have. 
If there is a change in the ration, 
these hens get off their feed; they pick 
at themselves as if they would love 
the friction of a roll in the dust. If 
they escape for a day from their pens, 
they are like wild things the rest: of 


_the week. 


This gentleman says he can not af- 
ford to keep chickens for their eggs; 
he keeps them for fun, and géts lots of 
fun out of them. He hurries home from 
his office to care for his hens, with as 
much zest as a devotee of golf hurries 
to the links, and says his birds are as 
good for his health as playing golf. 





Caponizing Cockerels 


Caponizing late cockerels on the 
farm, because of increased profits and 
the saving of eggs, is advocated by N. 
L. Harris, superintendent of poultry at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

“From a financial standpoint, the 
earliest cockerels should be sold as 
broilers,” says Mr. Harris. “The price 
early in the season is such as to make 
is more profitable to dispose of them 
as such than to caponize and hold for 
the fall trade. 

“The early price ranges from 25 to 
30 cents per pound. At this price, the 
chicks bring from 60 to 80 cents. They 
cost a little less than 25 cents to raise. 
At no other age can they bring such a 
percentage of profit. 

“The price for capons is 14 to 18 
cents per pound, live weight—depend- 
ing on the size and condition of the 
bird. According to records, under or- 
dinary farm conditions it costs 63 
cents a year to keep a hen, and 60 cents 
for a capon. 

“After the price goes below 20 cents, 
the cockerels can be profitably capon- 
ized and held for the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas trade. At this time, 
birds of the American breeds should 
weigh eight pounds. ‘lhe meat of the 
capon is superior to that of the male 
bird or the hen. 

“The average loss in caponizing is 
from 2 to 5 per cent. This is usually 
due to abnormalities of the birds. A 
chick dying on the operating table is 
perfectly good for table use. 

“Aside from the market advantages 
of caponizing, there is the saving in 
the quality of the eggs. With a flock 
of capons, the eggs are infertile. The 
loss when the cockerels are retained is 
heavy. Two years ago, 75 per cent of 
all the eggs sent to Topeka during 
August failed to pass the pure food 
requirements, and were a complete 
loss. This was due almost entirely to 
fertilization. 








POULTRY. 
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S.C. R. |. REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowe 


BROWN Leg! sfor' 
SINGLE COMB hatching 30° $1.50: “2 42.005 
100, $4.00. 8. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 
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Agricultural Exhibits — Everything in 
grasses, fruits, vegetables, etc., that the leading agricultural 
state in the Union can produce. 


The TIME to take it 


Thelowa State Fair 


and Exposition 
Aug. 23-Sept. 1, 1916 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Ruth Law, Queen of Aviation—The most wonderful pilot of 
air crafts that ever visited lowa, will make two flights by day 


EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 


The Horn of Plenty—The giant symbol of lowa’s supremacy 
in corn production that was the dominating feature of the lowa 
Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


A Live Stock Show—That no other fair, great or small, even 


An Automobile Show—That will present all the 1917 models 
of more than forty different makes of cars. 


Machinery Exhibit—That is the wonder of the world; sixty 
acres of farm implements, tractors, engines and labor-saving 


the way of grains, 


Cow Test Exhibit— New, novel, practical, entertaining and run- 
ning Over with pointers and information to dairy workers. 


County exhibits; Poultry exhibits; Art exhibits; School and 
College exhibits; Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work; Boys’ Judging 
contests; Spelling contests; Sheep Shearing contests; Lectures 
and Demonstrations on every conceivable subject. 
Greater—more magnificent—more consistent—more entertaining—and more perfectly balanced than any fair of past years. 
Admission 50 cents; children from 8 to 15 years 25 cents. 
_ Prices for everything else under the sun have gone soaring, but the price of admission to the Greatest Agricultural Fair and 
Live Stock Exposition in the world stands at the same old figure. Nowhere else can the public get so much for its money! 


THE FARMERS’ 


The PLACE to spend it 


and one by night. 


Two Days of Auto Racing—Big program; leading ‘‘speed de- 
mons” will compete; a fifty-mile relay race for $8,000; Ford 
Special, purse $500, for Ford machines only. 

Brilliant Horse Shows—Every night in the stock pavilion; all 
the fancy hitches and turnouts; 
leaux; circus acts, with everything set to music. 

Ten Bands and Orchestras—The Liberati Military Band of 
New York City and a full chorus of Grand Opera Singers; nine 
other well know musical organizations will give daily concerts. 
Last Days of Pompeii—The most spectacular open-air theatri- 
cal production ever staged in Iowa; will demonstrate the de- 
struction of a city by volcano; brilliant fireworks display and 
various circus hippodrome acts in connection with it. 

Five Day Race Program—Harness races; running races; team 
races for both trotters and pacers; saddle races for trotters; 
pony races; harness rares for mules. The State Fair is a mem- 
ber of the Great Western Race Circuit and all the racing cracks 


will be on hand. 


Admission after 5 p. m. 25 cents. 


VACATION 





stock parades; animal tab- 
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KRESO DIP NO! 














Farm Sanitation 


Will Increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 
and Poultry Healthy. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


Easy to Use. Efficient. Economical. 
Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites ard Fleas. 
Helps Hea! Cuts, Scratches and 
Skin Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that 
a 2%% dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 
minutes by contact. 


We WIill Send Free Bocklets on 


The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. ; 

How to build a hog wallow which 
will keep hogs clean and healthy; 

How to keep your hogs free from 
insect parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS,. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department Animal Industry. 
DETROIT, . « MICH. 











Don’t Have a BI d I Dne 






for Horses’ Eyes ; 
. a] 
Price $2.00 
hice! — Aeeyapeer 
! if notsatisfied, 
VISIO VETERINAR 
4302 f fi tichigan Ave., 


Y “ASS? N- 
CHICAGO Se. 











bs AVES € axed or Money BRack- Batrd’s 
Heave Rem ix Guaranteed, Write Baird 
» Box 621, Purce 1, Okla., fur particulars, 


THE HELM SANITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unfa!!- 
ing supply of 
clean, pure water, 
Can be removed 
from place to place 
as required, Can 
not be overturned 
or broken, Can 
never get out of 
order. No valves 
or floats; no ex- 
posed air holes; no 
complicated parts. 
The water cannot 
flow back from the 
pan to defile the 
water in the reser- 
voir. Drinking pan 
removable and can 
be cleaned and re- 
placedinamtnute, 
Write for our spe- 
Clal free trial offer for immediate sllpment, Liter- 
ture free. 


BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., 


Alta Adjustable 
Feed Box | 


Most practi- 
cal and dur- 
able feeder 
made, Can 
feedearcorn 
as well as 
any feed, 
Write for 
de scription, 
sizes and 


ALTA, IOWA 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 








price 


PETER JENSEN, 














Gem City 


Business College’ 


Quincy, Il. 
Established 1870 


Busin ess America’s Greatest 2g 
Commercial College 
Take a business course or train for 
civil service, a secretaryship or for 
commercial teaching. Write for 
year book. Good positions waiting. 
D. L. MUSSELMAN Pres. 
Lock Box 44 Quincy, Il. 








——____. a a 


Please mention . this p: paper when writing. 

















The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Inanagement will be cheerfully answered. 























Farm Dairy Sterilizer 


The average farm dairyman, milking 
from five to twenty cows, has not felt 
justified in establishing an expensive 
steam plant for sterilizing his dairy 
utensils. The cans, pails, strainers, 
separator parts, etc., have been washed 
in cold water and rinsed in hot water. 
But not on one dairy farm in a hundred 
is the process really effective from the 
standpoint of actual sterilization. Be- 
cause of the expense, however, we have 
felt justified in sliding along with milk 
utensils fairly clean from an aesthetic 
standpoint, but positively filthy from 
the viewpoint of the bacteriologist. 

Bulletin No. 748, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which may 
be had free on application, describes a 
very cheap and convenient apparatus 
for sterilizing milk utensils on the or- 
dinary farm. A cheap kerosene stove, 
costing not more than $4 or $5, is 
equipped with a metal pan and box af- 
fair which enables one to produce 
steam quickly and cheaply. The entire 
cost of the apparatus, including stove, 
should not be more than $10, and the 
department bacteriologist has found 
that steaming with this apparatus for 
five minutes is as effective as the fif- 
teen or thirty-minute steaming usually 
recommended. This apparatus will not 
take the place of the ordinary rinsing 
and washing. 

So long as the city consumers, the 
creameries, and the wholesale milk 
dealers are not willing to pay a pre- 
mium for cleanly methods, we doubt if 
it is worth while to use one of these 
sterilizers except for the satisfaction 
of attempting to put out a higher-grade 
product. But occasionally here and 
there a man will be in shape to reap 
a profit by applying improved dairy 
methods, including careful steriliza- 
tion of his milk utensils. Such a man 
will be very much interested in this 
cheap, effective farm sterilizer, and he 
should write at once to the Division of 
Publications, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D 
C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 748. 


Next Year 


dries up 
Septem- 


A Summer Silo for 
Almost 


every year, pasture 
badly during July, August and 
ber, and every four or five years we 
have a year like the present, when 
pasture is worth almost nothing. No 
time of year is so hard on the dairy 
cow as the late summer, and this is 
chiefly because of a shortage of palat- 
able, succulent food. 

Why not a summer silo for next 
year? We are aiming this question at 
the man who is milking twenty or 
more cows. If you decide on a summer 
silo, build it of rather narrow diam- 
eter; ten feet is safest for the ordinary 
herd of twenty to twenty-five cows. 





Brown Swiss Cattle 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Are Brown Swiss cattle considered 
dual-purpose cattle? I would like 
a breed that milks well, as I wish to 
sell cream, but would also like some- 
thing that would sell well on the mar- 
ket. I have thought that the Brown 
Swiss would be just about what I 
want.” 

The Brown Swiss breed of cattle has 
not increased very rapidly in the Uni- 
ted States. As a dairy animal, while 
some individual cows have made fine 
records, it is not equal, under our con- 
ditions, to the Holstein, Jersey, Guern- 
sey or Ayrshire, and probably is not 
much, if any, superior to the Short- 
horn. It is claimed in Switzerland that 
the Brown Swiss are especially adapt- 
ed to thriving under mountainous con- 
ditions, where both the roughage and 
pasture are of rather poor quality. We 
have been told by one of the leading 
breeders in Switzerland that the Brown 
Swiss breed does not, as a rule, seem 
to do well outside of its own country. 

There are several breeders of Brown 
Swiss in the United States. The type 
of animal which they exhibit is of 
about the same size as the Holstein. 





IF YOU ARE SELLING CREAM 
or making butter and have no 
separator or are using an inferior 
machine, you are wasting cream 
every day you delay the purchase 
of a De Laval. 

THERE CAN BE ONLY TWO 
real reasons for putting off buy- 
ing a De Laval; either you do not 
really appreciate how great your 
loss in dollars and cents actually 
is or else you do not believe the 
De Laval Cream Separator will 
make the savings claimed for it. 

IN EITHER CASE THERE IS 
one conclusive answer: ‘‘Let the 
local De Laval agent set up a 
machine for you on your own 


165 Broadway, New York 

















Don’t Delay buying a 


DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


a single day longer 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


place and SEE FOR YOURSELF 
what the De Laval will do.’’ 

YOU HAVE NOTHING TO RISK 
and more than a million other 
cow owners who have made this 
test have found they had much 
to gain. 

YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO WAIT 
till next spring or even for an- 
other month. Let the De Laval 
start saving cream for you RIGHT 
NOW and it will earn its cost by 
spring. 

SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL 
agent at ONCE or, if you do not 
know him, write us direct for any 
desired information. : 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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The shoulders, as a rule, are very 
coarse; the hide is thick, and there is 


a general appearance of ruggedness 
and lack of refinement. The cows 
have made some excellent milk and 


butter-fat records. In this country, we 
know very little about the Brown Swiss 
as a becf animal, but in Switzerland 
the steers are often fattened, and, it 
is claimed, make excellent beef. The 
conformation of the Brown Swiss more 
nearly approaches the beef conforma- 
tion than any other of the dairy breeds, 
altho there are some types of Holstein 
which are distinctly beefy. The color 
ranges from light brown to dark brown 
—and, because of the color, the steers 
would probably be discriminated 
against, just as Holstein and Jersey 
steers are discriminated against. 

Of course, the Brown Swiss breed 
may be just the thing our correspond- 
ent is looking for. But we are in- 
clined to think that he will find it 
much more practical to use either the 
milking type of Short-horn, the Hol- 
stein, or possibly the Red Poll. We 
believe that there are great possibili- 
ties in the Holstein as a dual-purpose 
breed. The steers seem to fatten off 
to good advantage, except for the fact 
that there is some discrimination 
against them on the market, because 
of their black-and-white color. 





An Exceptional Calf 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“T have a pure-bred Holstein calf, 
calved March 4th, that weighed 260 


pounds on May 4th, 365 pounds on 
June 3d, and 470 pounds on July 3d. 
This may sound like a big story, but I 
have the calf and can prove his age to 
anyone’s satisfaction.” 

This calf certainly has made an ex- 
ceptional growth. The birth weight is 
not given, but reckoning it as 100 
pounds, we find that the 
an average daily gain of three pounds 
since its birth. Does anyone have a 
better record for a calf under six 
months of age? 


calf has made | 








‘Wheat oma Rye 


Choice Seed for Fall Sowing 









We have the best stocks for many years. New 
crop, just harvested from flelds that show a fine 
profit and will make you money. Descriptive circu- 
lar and sampies free 

e Wheat (bearded)... Ta ned $1.60 
y Red W hat ( (bearded)..per bu, 1.50 
. per bu 1.60 

per bu. 1.30 

per bu. 1.40 


Bags free and on cars at Des Moines 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D-2 
Des Moines, lowa 


New Grop Alfalfa 


We can supply NEW CROP ALFALFA 
BLUE GRASS and 
TIMOTHY SEED 


Samples and prices on application. 


MISSOURI SEED CO. 


10 LIBERTY STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO 











NEW CROP, WESTERN GROWN, UPLAND 
TESTED 











At special bargain prices. Write for sam- 
ples, price list, and illustrated = ~~ 
telling how to grow and use the 


SWEET CLOVER W's," 


YELLOW 
Of excellent purity and quality. Sam- 
ples, circular of information and Re 
Ink Bargain Price List FREE. 
OWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. [2 OES MOINES, IOWA 
















WINTER SEED Vi WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 50 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 
Yield guaranteed. Write for catalog and circular, de- 
scribing this wonderful yielder, BERRY’S ORIGINAI 
KHARKOV, Imported direct from Russia Has ne 
perior. Largest yielder by tests and withstands the ¢ 
verest winters. Haveimproved Turkey Red, other va- 
rieties and Mammoth White Rye L arge st tock Alfalfa, 
Timothy and all Grass Seed. Write 
samples, special low prices. 

A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 104. » CLARINDA, towa 
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for circular, frea 


Get Your Fur Robes 
and Coats repaired 








and relined now when our work Is slack. We can 
save you money on this work at this the dull se i 
ited in each township u i 
propos! tion for you You can make 


Ing on rs {n your neig! 
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Li. ARD& SON, Warst: ae ag Ja. 


Rellable Custom Tanners and 
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| Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; bow plants growinit; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tel! us something which he bas noticed, 
we ho pe ) he will write us. 














Plant Families 


Did you ever hear anyone say, 
boy must be a Smith. 


his jaw are just like old man Smith, 
who used to live over at the corners.” 
There is such a thing as family resem- 
blance, and people who do not know 
us are often able to identify us be- 


cause of our resemblance to other | | 


members of the family. 

I want you to become so familiar 
with plant families that you can do this 
same thing. 
grass family. You can recognize mem- 
bers of this family because the leaves 
are generally long and slender, grass- 
like, as we say. There are all sizes in 
the grass family, varying from small 
grasses like blue grass and red-top to 
such large grasses as corn and the 
bamboo. Oats, wheat, barley and rye 
are medium-sized grasses. Some of 
the grasses live over in the ground 
year after year, like blue grass, while 
wheat, corn, barley, etc., have to be 
planted every year. While we draw 
some of our most useful plants from 
the grass family, we also get some of 
our worst weeds from it. For instance, 
fox-tail, which is found in almost ev- 
ery corn field, and quack grass, which 
is the most serious weed of the north- 
ern part of the corn belt, belong to the 
grass family. 

It is easy to recognize the grasses, 
because the leaves are so much the 
same in all members of the family, 
whether large or small. The pea fam- 
ily, which ranks next in usefulness to 
the grass family, is more difficult to 
become acquainted with. It is easy to 
recognize the bean, pea, and locust 
tree as members of the same family, 
because of the likeness of the blos- 
soms and pods. But at first glance, 
we would not recognize clover and al- 
falfa as members of the pea family. 
But if you look at the small flowers in 
a clover or alfalfa head, carefully, you 
will find that they are shaped very 
much like typical pea flowers. The 
seeds also are typica] beans, altho 
very small. If you mash the seeds in 
your mouth, you get the typical taste of 
raw beans. There are several types 
of leaves in the pea family. A common 
one is the three-parted type, like that 
of red clover, but another just as com- 
mon is the compound type, like that of 
the ordinary pea or locust, where the 
small leafiets join a main rib in pairs 
of four to ten or fifteen. There are 
black sheep in the pea family, as in 
the grasses. One of the peas, for in- 
stance, has learned to cover its pods 
with spines, to make it look just like 
a cockle-bur, and in some sections it 
is almost as bad a weed as the cockle- 
bur. Some of them are poisonous, 
such as the loco-weed of the western 
prairies, which causes stock to go 
crazy. The stick-tights and beggar- 
ticks which cover your clothing as you 
walk thru the woods in the fall are 
most of them members of the pea fam- 
ily, as you would easily understand if 
you saw them in bloom. 

The last family I wish to tell you 
about furnishes more pretty-flowered 
weeds than any other. It is the com- 
posite family which dots our roadsides, 
pastures and meadows with yellow, 
white and blue from early summer till 
the latest fall. You are all familiar 
with such composites as the dandelion, 
the thistle, the wild aster, the sun- 
flower, the brown-eyed Susan, and a 
dozen others. Most of them have very 
showy flowers. The stems and leaves 
are generally so bitter or woody that 
stock will not eat them. The compo- 
site family is supposed to be the most 
advanced of all plant families, but it is 
of very little use to human beings, the 
sunflower being about the only plant of 
the family that we cultivate for food. 

From what I have told you about 
these three families, see if you can’t 
learn to recognize the members of 
them, even tho you don’t know the 
names. At this time of year, you will 
find it especially interesting to watch 


| | 
“That | 
I never saw him | 
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First let us consider the | 





Our Presidents 






























MARTIN VAN BUREN, 
Eighth President—1837-1841. 


Martin Van Buren was born Decem- 
ber 5, 1782, in Columbia county, New 
York. He studied law, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1803. In 1808, he was 
chosen surrogate of Columbia county, 
and in 1812 was elected to the legisla- 
ture. From 1815 to 1819, he was attor- 
ney general of New York. In 1821, he 
was elected as United States senator, 
and in 1828 was elected governor of 
New York. He was secretary of state 
in the cabinet of President Jackson. In 
the following year he was elected vice- 
president, and in 1836 was elected pres- 
ident. He came into office during the 
panic of 1837, and while he adopted 
admirable methods to relieve’ the 
strain, the prevailing conditions very 
greatly weakened his party. He was 
renominated in 1840, but was defeated. 
He was a candidate for the nomination 
in 1844, but failed to secure it, but was 
again nominated in 1848, and, owing to 
a split in his party, was defeated. He 
died July 24 ,1862, at Kinderhook, New 
York. 








the composites. If any of you are in 
doubt as to what family any plant be- 
longs, send a sample to the Boys’ Cor- 
ner of Wallaces’ Farmer, or else to 
Doctor L. H. Pammel, botanist of the 
Iowa Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 





Farmers’ Club Exhibit at the 
County Fair 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“We would like suggestions as to the 
decoration of a farmers’ club booth at 
the county fair. Should sewing and 
fancy work be exhibited in the club 
booth?” 

The booth should tell of the activi- 
ties of the club as a whole, and of in- 
dividual members. Sewing and fancy 
work certainly are in place. And if 
the children take an active part in the 
club, by all means let them exhibit 


something. The setting of the club 
booth is largely a matter of artistic 
taste. Corn stalks are generally used 
in abundance,-. being tied together at 
the corners to form pillars. Samples 
of this year’s corn are always of in- 
terest, and of course there should be a 
display of the market garden produce, 
such as pumpkins, tomatoes, potatoes, 
etc. Names are often spelled out with 
kernels of corn, or with ear corn that 
has been chopped up into cross sec- 
tions. A committee should be appoint- 
ed to interview all the members, and 
secure first-class samples of the best 
products raised in the neighborhood. 
This work of assembling a large quan- 
tity of first-class farm products, and 
arranging them in artistic order, is 
done in much the same fashion at all 
of the fairs, but there is always a 
chance of doing it a little better than 
it ever has been done before. There 
are no rules as to the decorative work. 
A good way to get this done is to as- 
sign it to some woman of known taste, 
and give her two or three men to 
oversee. 

The only publication we know of 
that gives suggestions for preparing 
farm exhibits, is the January, 1916, 
monthly bulletin of the Missouri state 
board of agriculture. We presume that 
this may be secured free on application 
to the Missouri board of agriculture, at 
Columbia. 









a wil] get 
better sfort— 


with the modern arms, the modern ammunition 
of today. 


The mind of the shooting public today i 1s centering upon 
Remington UMC. 


Men who are after results, are changing over to Remington UMC Guns 

and Ammunition, famous for superb shooting qualities, 

Remington UMC Autoloading Shot Gun—Five shots, simply press the trigger 
for each shot, solid breech, hammerless, safe. 

Remington UMC Pump Gun (Slide Action) —Six shots without reloading, 
bottom ejection, hammerless, safe. 

Remington UMC Stee) Lined Shot Shels—“Arrow™ and “Nitro Club"—in 
sportsmen 6 vernacular, the “Speed Shells everywhere. 
Get the details—go to the dealer who displays the Red Ball Mare of 

Remington UMC, the Sign of Sportsmen's Headquarters in every towm 












































Clean and of) your gun with REM OIL, the combination / 
Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 


in the Wor. 
Woolworth Building New York 









































[Experts Say!Put #1EF Windows 
InYour Hog House De SINE : 


Your hogs must have sunshine, nature’s greatest tonic. It makes health 

bigger profits. Chief Sunshine Windows can be used in old or new ho; ce ag fet Lawes 
sunshine into your hog house, right into the pens where it is needed. Made of 
galvanized st« él. Rot proof. Leak proof. Patented faste ners do away with 

putty. Cheap as ordinary windows. ‘The biggest money’s worth in perma- 

nent, efficient, satisfactory windows. 


THE PIGS YOU SAVE 
PAY ror THEM EVERY YEAR 


Nag 4 save the early pigs. Admit the bright sun- 
ine warming and purifying the damp, chilly 
air, Most scientific window made. 
dorsed by experts. Used by hundreds of 
breeders. The safest, surest, best way 
to cash in on biggest, hog profits. 
Cold, damp pigs can’t tl 


‘NEW BARN WINDOWS 


Weare really specialists on window construc- 
tion for farm buildings. Besides hog house windows we make 
cupolas for all buildings, windows for poultry houses, side wall win- 
dows forbarns. Also ventilating side wall windows for cow barn 
Work like a transom—give cattle plenty of air without drafts. 


New Ventilating B: 
psi: made of steel. Good for old or new buildings. Easy to install. 


Window. Works like tran 
som nty of air-no draft 


Cheap as ordinary windows, 
giving full details, prices, etc. 


SHRAUCER & JOHNSON 


rite for complete circular 


415 WALNUT ST. 
ATLANTIC,IOWA 


























Wanted 30,000 Men 


For Harvest Work on Immense Crops of 


Western Canada 


Wages $3.00 Per Day and Board 
Cheap Railway Rates From Boundary Points 


Employment bureaus at Winnipeg, Regina, North Portal, Saska- 
toon, Ft. Frances, Kings Gate, B. C.; Coutts, Calgary, Alberta. 


No Conscription—Absolutely No Military Interference 


For all particulars apply to the following Canadian Government 
Agents: 


FRANK H. HEWITT, 
202 W. Sth St., Des Moines, la. 


W. V. BENNETT, 
Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


R. A. GARRETT, 
311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 




















ROSS Silo Fillers for Gasoline Engine Power 


Double the Capacity with Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 
We make Silo Fillers of extra large capac- 
ity to meet the special requirements of 
silo users. These machines are specially 
designed to be operated by popular sise 
; Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 and 14 H.P. 
i 6Tell us what your power is and we will advise you 
what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 

Write for Our Le peg es Proposition Today . 
and state if you inten this year. Early orders 
will "e. \ you money. 

E. W. Ross in. Box 166, Springfield, Ohie 


The 
WESTERN SILO _ DES cane tOWK Western eo 







Mm Buy earlyand 







Guaranteed 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 

Chicago, August 14, 1916.—The govern- 
ment August crop report is very bullish 
on wheat, as the estimated yield falls 
much short of previous expectations, The 
report indicates that the total yield of 
the leading cereal crops will be nearly 
one billion bushels less than last year, 
with sensational wheat losses in the 
spring Wheat states. The corn crop is es- 
timated at 250,000,000 bushels less than 
last year, and big losses are indicated in 
the oats, barley and rye crops from those 
of last year. The spring wheat crop is 
estimated at 199,000,000 bushels, compar- 
ing with a July forecast of 270,000,000 
bushels, and with a yield last year of 
357,000,000 bushels. The crop of winter 
wheat is placed at 455,000,000 bushels, 
comparing with 655,000,000 raised in 1915. 
A corn crop of 2,777,000,000 bushels is esti- 
mated, while the oats crop is given as 
1,274,000,000 bushels, comparing with 
1,540,000,000 bushels raised last year. The 
barley crop is estimated at 195,000,000 
bushels, comparing with 237,000,000 bush- 
els harvested in 1915, and a rye crop of 
41,900,000 bushels compares with 49,200,000 
bushels grown last year. The white po- 
tato crop is placed at 364,000,000 bushels, 
comparing with 359,000,000 bushels raised 
in 1915. Unsatisfactory crop conditions 
explain the advance in prices, wheat hav- 
ing undergone a _ remarkable upward 
movement in recent weeks, with enor- 
mous speculative trading. In one month 
the spring wheat crop was cut down in 
Minnesota from 61,000,000 bushels to 39,- 
000,000 bushels; in North Dakota from 
90,000,000 bushels to 68,000,000 bushels, and 
in South Dakota from 52,000,000 bushels 
to 27,600,000 bushels. Kansas and Ne- 
braska farmers are selling their wheat 
to millers at big premiums, as spring 
wheat is expected to be of inferior qual- 
ity, and northwestern farmers are hold- 
ing their old wheat for seed. The recent 
boom carried the price of December wheat 
to $1.50, and further advances are pre- 
dicted. Corn and oats also ruled higher. 

Timothy seed has been selling at $4 to 
$5.75 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at $2.11 
to $2.15 per bushel. Potatoes are bringing 
$1 to $1.15 per bushel. Fresh eggs sell 
at 23% to 24 cents per dozen, while extras 
go at 28 cents for fillers and 29 cents for 
cartons. Marketable butter brings 26% to 
29 cents per pound, with seconds at 25 to 
26 cents, while extras to grocers sell at 
30% cents for tubs and 381% cents for 
prints. 7 

Chicago cattle prices, while $1 per 100 
pounds or more lqwer than at the highest 
time this summer, are still much higher 
than at corresponding dates in most for- 
mer years, with recent average sales at 
very much the same prices as a year ago. 
Naturally, a comparison with former 
years is especially favorable for fat corn- 
fed cattle, which are relatively scarce, 
the receipts running mainly to grassers 
and short-fed cattle. Small supplies of 
northwestern range grass cattle are arriv- 
ing here, and they are grading poorly, as 
the grass is largely still green. Most of 
these cattle will be held back and mar- 
keted after they are good and fat, as ev- 
erything promises good profits by follow- 
ing this course, there being no big supply 
on the ranges. Recent sales of these 
steers were made at $6.75 to $9.40, few 
going near the top price, which was ob- 
tained for two carloads of prime Montana 
Steers averaging 1,434 pounds, 

A much improved consumption of beef 
was responsible for the marked increase 
in the demand for cattle last week, and 
the consequent great rise in average 
prices for steers of any claim to being 
desirable. By the middle of the week, 
the bulk of the steers were selling readily 
for $8.50 to $10.25, with the choice to 
prime class of heavy steers going at $10.30 
to $10.80, and yearlings selling at $8 to 
$10.69 for common to the best. An infe- 
rior to fair class of light grass steers sold 
at $6.30 to $8.20, with warmed-up steers 
taken at $8.25 to $8.95, short-fed steers at 
$9 to $9.50, and a good class of steers at 
$9.55 to $10.25. Fat butcher stuff had a 
800d outlet on the basis of $5.50 to $8.50 
for cows and $5.25 to $9.75 for heifers, 
With a sale of fifty-six fancy yearling 
Hereford heifers averaging 766 pounds at 
$9.75. Cutters sold at $4.75 to $5.45; can- 
ners at $3.50 to $4.70, and bulls at $5 to 
$8.25 Calves sold extremely well, with 
the better class of light vealers taken at 
$11.75 to $12.75, and sales all the way 
down to $4.75 to $11 for the heavier lots. 
There was moderate animation in the 
Stocker and feeder branch of the market, 
Sales ranging at $5 to $7.80, some prime 
Stockers, averaging 766 pounds, going at 
the top price, 

Hogs took the trade by surprise last 
Week, with sales made at much higher 
Prices than at any former time during 
this year, the decreasing offerings failing 





to come up to actual market requirements. 
Rarely m past years have hogs brought 
their owners such extremely high prices, 
and it will be strange indeed if stockmen 
fail from now on to make their swine as 

possible, no matter what the 
corn is in the country. 


Choice a 


Price of Hogs sell- 





ing at $10.80 per 100 pounds are certainly 
big winners, while pork has shared in the 
boom by selling about $12 a barrel higher 
than a year ago, and lard and short-ribs 
show: similar advances in prices. While 
there has been a gradual increase in the 
weight of hogs for many months, owners 
are still marketing earlier than in past 
years, the recent Chicago receipts aver- 
aging 231 pounds, comparing with- 244 
pounds a year ago. The receipts show the 
customary increasing percentage of coarse 
and heavy lard sows, and they sell at a 
liberal discount from prices paid for good 
barrows, making a marked widening out 
in prices. Eastern shippers have secured 
a larger proportion of the receipts than 
usual, taking usually the best class of 
light and rather weighty butcher hogs 
around the highest quotations paid daily. 
Some prime light hogs of the “‘singeing”’ 
variety have been purchased for shipment 
to Canada at top quotations. Exports of 
provisions have been well maintained, in- 
cluding liberal sales of lard and cured 
meats to the Belgian relief committee. 
Late sales of hogs took place at $9.90 to 
$10.80, pigs going at $8.75 to $10. 


Government Crop Report 


A summary of the August crop report 
for the state of Iowa and for the United 
States, as compiled by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates (and transmited thru the 
Weather Bureau), United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is as follows: 

Corn—Iowa—August 1st forecast, 365,- 
000,000 bushels; production last year (final 
estimate), 203,000,000 bushels. United 
States—August 1st forecast 2,780,000,000 
bushels; production last year (final esti- 
mate), 3,054,535,000 bushels. 

Winter Wheat—Iowa—Preliminary esti- 
mate, 6,220,000 bushels; production last 
year (final estimate), 10,965,000 bushels. 
Urited States—Preliminary estimate, 455,- 
000,000 bushels; production last year (final 
estimate), 655,045,000 bushels. 

Spring Wheat—lowa—August 1st fore- 
cast, 3,740,000 bushels; production last 
year (final estimate), 4,592,000 bushels. 
United States—August Ist forecast, 199,- 
000,000 bushels; production last year (final 
estimate), 3 160,000 bushels. 

Oats—-lowa—August 1st forecast, 184,- 
000,000 bushels; production last year (final 
estimate), 198,000,000 bushels. United 
States—August 1st forecast, 1,270,000,000 
bushels; production last year (final esti- 
mate), 1,540,362,000 bushels. 

‘Barley—lIowa—August 1st forecast, 10,- 
190,009 bushels; production last year (final 
estimate), 10,943,000 bushels. United 
States—August 1st forecast, 195,000,000 
bushels: production last year (final esti- 
mate), 237,009,000 bushels. 

Rye—lIowa—Preliminary estimate, 935,- 
000 bushels; production last year ((final 
estimate), 1,110,000 bushels. United States 
—Preliminary estimate, 41,900,000 bushels; 
production last year (final estimate), 49,- 
190.000 bushels. 

Potatoes—lowa—August Ist forecast, 
3,300,000 bushels; production last year 
(final estimate), 15,540,000 bushels. Uni- 
ted States—August lst forecast, 364,000,- 
000 bushels; production last year (final 
estimate), 359,103,000 bushels. 

Hay—lIowa—August list forecast, 4,960,- 
000 tons; production last year (final esti- 
mate), 5,576,000 tons. United States 
August 1st forecast, 84,600,000 tons; pro- 
duction last year (final estimate), 85,225,- 
000 tons, 

Pasture—lIowa—August 1st condition 85, 
compared with the ten-year average of 
81. United States—-August 1st condition, 
86.9, compared with the ten-year average 
of 81.6. 

Apples—Iowa—August Ist forecast, 1,- 
720,000 barrels; production last year (final 
estimate), 3,220,000 barrels. United States 

August 1st forecast, 71,600,000 barrels; 
production last year (final estimate), 76,- 
670,000 barrels, 

Prices—The first price given below is 
the average on August Ist, this year, and 
the second the average on August Ist, last 
year: lowa—Wheat, $1.01 and $1.04 per 
bushel; corn, 73 and 71 cents; oats, 35 
and 43 cents; potatoes, 90 and 65 cents; 
hay, $8.30 and $9.10 per ton; eggs, 20 and 
15 cents per dozen. United States—Wheat, 
$1.07 and $1.06% per bushel; corn, 79.4 
and 78.9 cents; oats, 40.1 and 45.4 cents; 
potatoes, 95.4 and 56.3 cents; hay, $10.70 
and $11.02 per ton; cotton, 12.6 and 8.1 
cents per pound; eggs, 20.7 and 17 cents 
per dozen. 





White Kherson Oats Yield Well—A new 
strain of Kherson oats, white in color, 
recently developed by the Nebraska state 
experiment station, at Lincoln, has been 
found to give a greater yield than the or- 
dinary yellow Kherson oat. Ten acres of 
the new strain yielded 85 bushels to the 
acre this year. 














lowa State College Y. M. C. A.—Every 
freshinan student who enters Iowa State 
College on September 11th will be pre- 
sented, by the College Y. M. C. A., with 
a leather-backed handbook, telling every- 
thing a newcomer needs to know, from 
the way to find the campus from the rail- 
rad station, and the latest college yell, to 


Every Hog Grower Should Look Over Our 
Sanitary Square Deal Self Feeders and 


Troughs at the Iowa State Fair 


We want you to see just what they are. We know you will be quick to appreciate their 
practical value to you. We know, too, that when you buy either our self feeder or trough 
you will be so well pleased that it will mean a whole lot of business from you and your 
neighbors. A full line of self feeders, hog and sheep troughs and cattle bunks will be shown. 
Location of Iowa exhibit, just outside of southwest corner of Machinery Hall. Nebraska, 
just north of Agricultural Hall. Exhibits will also be made at the Inter-State Fair, Sioux 
City, and at numerous county and district fairs in Iowa. A special invitation is extended to 
every reacer of Wallaces’ Farmer to call. We want to meet those who are using our troughs 
as well as prospective customers. Make our exhibit your headquarters. 


OUR SELF FEEDERS GIVE SPLENDID SATISFACTION 


“The feeder is satisfactory.”—A. L. Mason, Sac county, Iowa. This 
= is the kind of letters we get right 
aong. Mr. Mason is a_ well-known 
Poland-China breeder. He tested the 
feeder thoroly, and in sending remit- 
tance wrote us above quoted. Our 
8-foot feeder has capacity for 25 bus. 
of grain. It will take care of 75 hogs. 

— Four bins are provided so that you 
READY FOR USE can feed tankage, oil meal or other 























EASY TO CLEAN 
concentrated feeds with the grain. If you want to feed alfalfa you can do so, as the feeder is 
adjustable for any kind of feed. It is easily cleaned as per illustration. This feature is 
worth much. Ice cannot stick in this feeder. You will appreciate it when you look it over. 
Save feed, save time and save work by using our self feeder. 


“YOUR HOG TROUGHS ARE THE BEST | EVER SAW” 


NO TROUBLE TO SLOP “LT am well pleased.” This is what R. E. N. Anderson, 
THE PIGS Boone county, Iowa, wrote us August 1, 1916. 
WITH THIS TROUGH Hundreds of like letters are received from those 
who order. Our Square Deal Sanitary Troughs 
give every pig a place: he 
cannot interfere with other 
pigs feeding. An 8-foot 
trough takes care of 15 
head. Note the funnel 
which makes it easy to 
= slop the pigs with this 
trough. It’s the 
original and only 
conveniently con- 
structed ice dump- 
‘ing trough. OUR CIR- 
CULAR gives full in- 
formation about Sani- 
tary Square Deal Self 
Feeders, Troughs andCattle 
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TIN ARS 


EASY TO CLEAN—SANITARY 
Bunks. We want to send it to you. We know it will interest you if you are raising cattle, 


hogs or sheep. Ask for it, look it over, and look us up at the fairs. e have something of 
real merit—we want your opinion of it. We solicit your business, knowing we have pleased 


others, believing we can please you. Write us today. Address 
W. A. McCULLOUGH & SONS, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


SPECIALISTS IN TROUGHS AND SELF FEEDERS 























Just send me your name on a post card today. I will 
send you by return mall, absolutely free, blue- 
print plans and complete instructions for building a 
practical, thoroly proven home-made mixer. Don't 
send a cent—just write and the plans will come—and 


come promptly. Hundreds have used these plans suc- 
cessfully. Socan you. This wonderful mixer ts the 


FARMER’S OWN CONCRETE PLANT 


You can make It with a few 2x6’s, an oak barrel anda 





few castings. I will tell you just what to get and how 
to cut and fit the matertal. Wiil mix two and one-half 
cu. ft. at a batch, has self-tilting dump, ruas by 
hand or 1h. p. engine. 

Don’t fail to see it equipped with steel 
barrel and other new features and im- 
provements, at Lowa State Fair, Grand 


Avenue, Block J. 


SHELDON MFG. CO., Box 97, NEHAWKA, NEB. 














Special Introductory Offer 
50 GASOLINE ENGINES 


Assorted sizes, 3 to 20 H. P., have been set aside to be used to introduce 
these engines. 

Limited absolutely to one engine to a county. 
Cash with order. 3 H. P. $59.00. 5 H. P. $98.00. 7 H. P. $148.00. 
P. $198.00. 16H. P. $298.00. 20 H. P. 397.00. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO. 
453 West Iron Street, Rockford, Illinois 


No more at these prices. 
10 H. 


























High or low wheels—steel or wood — widef 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any§ 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
g today for free catalog i)lustrated in colors. 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, Ul. 
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About 125 of these were permanent places, 
paying from $1 to $5 a week to the stu- 
dents. They consisted of jobs as waiters, 
helping at the college cafeteria, assistant 








how to find a job. Fifteen hundred of 
these handbooks are being printed for 
distribution. This is but one of the many 
activities of the College Y. M. C. A. Last 
year, Fred M. Hansen, secretary, was able | janitors, heiping in downtown business 
to secure over 800 different jobs of work | stores, and as helpers for faculty families. 
for students earning their way, the wages The rest were day jobs, averaging $1.50 
from which amounted to over $16,000. | each. 
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Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea (2:tres Verne] 














PART IL. 


CHAPTER XXI—A HECATOMB. 

The 
scene, the history of the patriot ship, told 
at first so coldly, and the emotion with 
which this strange man pronounced the 
last words, the name of the Avenger, the 
significance of which could not escape me, 
all impressed itself deeply on my mind. My 
eyes did not leave the Captain; who, with 
his hand stretched out to sea, was watch- 
ing with a glowing eye the glorious wreck. 
Perhaps I was never to know who he was, 
from whence he came, or where we were 
going to, but I saw the man move, and 
apart from the savant. It was no com- 
mon misanthropy which had shut Cap- 
tain Nemo and his companions within the 
Nautilus, but a hatred, either monstrous 
or sublime, which could never weaken. 
Did this hatred still seek for vengeance? 
The future would soon teach me that. 
But the Nautilus was rising slowly to the 
surface of the sea, and the form of the 
Avenger disappeared by degrees from my 
sight. Soon a slight rolling told me we 
were in the open air. At that moment, a 
dull boom was heard. I looked at the 
Captain. He did not move. 

“Captain!” said I. 

He did not answer. I left him and 
mounted the platform. Conseil and the 
Canadian were already there. 

“Where did that sound come 
asked. 

“It was a gunshot,” replied Ned Land. 

I looked in the direction of the vessel I 
had already seen. It was nearing the 
Nautilus, and we could see that it was 
putting on steam. It was within six miles 
of us. . 

“What is that ship, Ned?” 

“By its rigging, and the height of its 
lower masts,” said the Canadian, “I bet 
she is a ship of war. May it reach us; 
and, if necessary, sink this cursed Nau- 
tilus.”’ 

“Friend Ned,” replied Conseil, ‘‘what 
harm can it do to the Nautilus? Can it 
attack it beneath the waves? Can it can- 
nonade us at the bottom of the sea?” 

“Tell me, Ned,” said I, “can you rec- 
ognize what country she belongs to?” 

The Canadian knitted his eyebrows, 
dropped his eyelids, and screwed up the 
corners of his eyes, and for a few mo- 


way 


from?” I 


ments fixed a piercing look upon the 
vessel. 
“No, sir,”” he replied; “I can not tell 


what nation she belongs to, for she shows 
no colors. But I can declare she is a 
man-of-war, for a long pennant flutters 
from her main-mast.” 

For a quarter of an hour we watched 
the ship, which was steaming towards us. 
I could not, however, believe that she 
could see the Nautilus from that distance, 
and still less that she could know what 
this submarine engine was. Soon the Ca- 
nadian informed me that she was a large 
armored two-decker ram. A thick black 
smoke was pouring from her two funnels. 
Her closely furled sails were stopped to 
her yards. She hoisted no flag at her 
mizzenpeak. The distance prevented us 
from distinguishing the colors of her pen- 
nant, which floated like a thin ribbon. 
She advanced rapidly. If Captain Nemo 
allowed her to approach, there was a 
chance of salvation for us. 

“Sir,” said Ned Land, “if that vessel 
passes within a mile of us, I shall throw 
myself into the sea, and I should advise 
you to do the same.” 

I did not reply to the Canadian’s sug- 
gestion, but continued watching the ship. 
Whether English, French, American, or 
Russian, she would be sure to take us in 
if we could only reach her. Presently a 
white smoke burst from the forepart of 
the vessel; some seconds after, the water, 
agitated by the fall of a heavy body, 
splashed the stern of the Nautilus, and 
shortly afterwards a loud explosion struck 
my ear. 

“What! 
claimed. 

“So please you, sir,”’ said Ned; “they 
have recognized the unicorn, and they are 


they are firing at us!"" I ex- 


firing at us. 

‘But,”” I exclaimed; ‘“‘surely they can 
see that there are men in the case?” 

“It is, perhaps, because of that,” re- 


plied Ned Land, looking at me. 

A whole flood of light burst upon my 
mind. Doubtless they knew now how to 
believe the stories of the pretended mon- 


ster. No doubt, aboard the Abraham Lin- 
coln, when the Canadian struck it with 
the harpoon, Commander Farragut had 


recognized in the supposed narwhal a sub- 
marine vessel more dangerous than a su- 
pernatural cetacean. Yes, it must have 
been so; and on every sea they were now 
seeking this engine of destruction. Ter- 
rible indeed! if, as we supposed, Captain 
Nemo employed the Nautilus in works of 





of describing this unlooked-for | 
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vengeance. On the night when we were 
imprisoned in that cell, in the midst of 
the Indian ocean, had he not attacked 
some vessel? The man buried in the 


coral cemetery, had he not been a victim 
to the shock caused by the Nautilus? Yes, 
repeat it, it must be so. One part of 
the mysterious existence of Captain Nemo 
had been unveiled; and, if his identity 
had not been recognized, at least the na- 
tions united against him were no longer 
hunting a chimerical creature, but a man 
who had vowed a deadly hatred against 
them. All the formidable past rose be- 
fore me. Instead of meeting friends on 
board the approaching ship, we could only 
expect pitiless enemies. But the shot rat- 
tled about us. Some of them struck the 
sea and ricochetted, losing themselves in 
the distance. But none touched the Nau- 
tilus. The vessel was not moré than three 
miles from us. In spite of the serious 
cannonade, Captain Nemo did not appear 
on the platform; but, if one of the conical 
projectiles had struck the shell of the 
Nautilus, it would have fatal effect. The 
Canadian then said, ‘“‘Sir, we must do all 
we can to get out of this dilemma. Let 
us signal them. They will then, perhaps, 
understand that we are honest folks.” 

Ned Land took his handkerchief to wave 
in the air, but he had scarcely displayed 
it, when he was struck down by an iron 
hand, and fell, in spite of his great 
strength, upon the deck. 

“Fool!”” exclaimed the Captain, ‘‘do you 
wish to be pierced by the spur of the 
Nautilus before it is hurled at this ves- 
sel?” 

Captain Nemo was terrible to hear; he 
was still more terrible to His face 
was deadly pale, with a spasm at his 
heart. For an instant it must have ceased 
to beat. His pupils were fearfully con- 
tracted. He did not speak, he roared, as, 
with his body thrown forward, he wrung 
the Canadian’s shoulders. Then, leaving 
him, and turning to the ship of war, 
whose shot was still raining around him, 
he exclaimed with a powerful voice: ‘Ah, 
ship of an accursed nation, you know who 


see. 


Iam! I do not want your colors to know 
you by! Look! and I will show you 
mine!”’ 


And on the fore part of the platform, 
Captain Nemo unfurled a black flag, simi- 
lar to the one he had placed at the South 


Pole. At that moment, as hot struck 
the shell of the Nautius obliquely, with- 


out piercing it; and, rebounding near the 
Captain, was lost in the sea. He shrugged 
his shoulders; and, addressing me, said, 
shortly: ‘Go down, you and your com- 
panions, go down!” 
“Sir,” I exclaimed, 
attack this vessel?” 
“Sir, 1 am going to sink it.’ 


“are you going to 


“You will not do that?” 
“I shall do it,’”’ he replied, coldly. ‘‘And 
I advise you not to judge me, sir. Fate 


has shown you what you ought not to 
have seen. The attack has begun; go 
down.” 

“What is this vessel?” 


“You do not know? Very well! so much 
the better! its nationality to you, at least, 
will be a secret. Go down!” 

We could but obey. About fifteen of 
the sailors surrounded the Captain, look- 
ing with implacable hatred at the vessel 
nearing them One could feel that the 
same: desire of vengeance animated every 
soul. I went down at the moment another 
projectile struck the Nautilus, and I heard 
the Captain exclaim: 

“Strike, mad vessel! Shower your use- 
less shot! And then, you will not escape 
the spur of the Nautilus. But it is not 
here that you shall perish! I would not 
have your ruins mingle with those of the 
Avenger!” 

I reached my room. The Captain and 
his second had remained on the platform. 
The screw was set in motion, and the 
Nautilus, moving with speed, was soon be- 
yond the reach of the ship’s guns. But 
the pursuit continued, and Captain Nemo 
contented himself with keeping his dis- 
tance. 

About afternoon, being no 
longer able to contain my impatience, I 
went to the central staircase. The panel 
was open, and I ventured onto the plat- 
form. The Captain was still walking up 
and down with an agitated step. He was 
looking at the ship, which was five or 
six miles to leeward. 

He was going round it like a wild beast, 
and, drawing it eastward, he allowed them 
to pursue. But he did not attack. Per- 
haps he still hesitated? I wished to me- 
diate once more. But I had scarcely spo- 
ken, when Captain Nemo imposed. si- 
lence, saying: 

“IT am the law, and I am the judge! I 
am the oppressed, and there is the op- 
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pressor! Thru him I have lost all that I 
loved, cherished and venerated—country, 
wife, children, father, and mother. I saw 
all perish! All that I hate is there! Say 
no more!” 

I cast a last look at the man-of-war, 
which was putting on steam, and rejoined 
Ned and Conseil. 

“We will fly!” I exclaimed. 

“Good!” said Ned. ‘What is this ves- 
sel?”’ 

“I do not know; but, whatever it is, it 
will be sunk before night. In any case, 
it is better to perish with it, than be made 
accomplices in a retaliation, the justice 
of which we can not judge.” 

“That is my opinion, too,”’ Ned 
Land, coolly. ‘‘Let us wait for night.” 

Night arrived. Deep silence reigned on 
board, The compass showed that the Nau- 
tilus had not altered its course. It was 
on the surface, rolling slightly. My com- 
panions and I resolved to fly when the 
vessel should be near enough either to 
hear us or to see us; for the moon, which 
would be full in two or three days, shone 
brightly. Once on board the ship, if we 
could not prevent the blow which threat- 
ened it, we could, at least we would, do 


said 


all that circumstances would allow. Sev- 
eral times I thought the Nautilus was 
preparing for attack; but Captain Nemo 


allowing his ad- 
fled once 


contented himself with 
versary to approach, and then 
more before it. 

Part of the night passed without any 
incident. We watched the opportunity for 
action. We spoke little, for we were too 
much moved. Ned Land would have 
thrown himself into the sea, but I forced 
him to wait. According to my idea, the 
Nautilus would attack the ship at her 
water line, and then it, would not only be 
possible, but easy to fly. 

At three in the morning, full of uneasi- 
ness, I mounted the platform. Captain 
Nemo had not left it. He was standing at 
the fore part, near his flag, which a slight 
breeze displayed above his head. He did 
not take his eyes from the vessel. The 
intensity of his look seemed to attract, 
and fascinate, and draw it onward more 
surely than if he had been towing it. The 
moon was then passing the meridian. Ju- 
piter was rising in the east. Amid this 
peaceful scene of nature, sky and ocean 
rivaled each other in tranquility, the sea 
offering to the orbs of night the finest 
mirror they could ever have in which to 
reflect their image. As I thought of the 
deep calm of these elements, compared 
with all those passions brooding imper- 
ceptibly within the Nautilus, I shuddered. 

The vessel was within two miles of us. 
It was ever nearing that phosphorescent 
light which showed the presence of the 
Nautilus. I could see its green and red 
lights, and its white lantern hanging 
from the large mizzen-mast. An indis- 
tinct vibration quivered thru its rigging, 
showing that the furnaces were heated to 
the uttermost. Sheaves of sparks and red 
ashes flew 
the atmosphere like stars. 

I remained thus until six in the morn- 
ing, without Captain Nemo noticing me. 
The ship stood about a mile and a half 
from us, and with the first dawn of day, 
the firing began afresh. The moment 
could not be far off when, the Nautilus 
attacking its adversary, my companions 
and myself should forever leave this man. 
I was preparing to go down to remind 
them, when the second mounted the plat- 
form, accompanied by several sailors. 
Captain Nemo either did not or would not 
see them. Some steps were taken which 
might be called the signal for action. They 
were very simple. The iron balustrade 
around the platform was lowered, and‘ the 
lantern and pilot cages were pushed with- 
in the shell until they were flush with the 
deck. The long surface of the steel cigar 
no longer offered a single point to check 
its maneuvers. I returned to the salon. 
The Nautilus still floated; some streaks 
of light were filtering thru the liquid 
beds. With the undulations of the waves, 
the windows were brightened by the red 
streaks of the rising sun, and this dread- 
ful day of the 2d of June had dawned. 

At five o’clock, the log showed that the 
speed of the Nautilus was slackening, and 
I knew that it was allowing them to draw 
nearer. Besides, the reports were heard 
more distinctly, and the projectiles, labor- 
ing thru the ambient water, were extin- 
guished with a strange hissing noise. 

“My friends,’’ said I; ‘the moment is 
come. One grasp of the hand—and may 
God protect us!” 

Ned Land was resolute, Conseil calm, 
and myself so nervous that I knew not 
how to contain myself. We all passed 
into the library; but the moment I pushed 
the door opening onto the central stair- 
case, I heard the upper panel close sharp- 
ly. The Canadian rushed onto the stairs, 
but I stopped him. <A well-known hissing 
noise told me that the water was run- 
ning into the reservoirs, and in a few 
minutes the Nautilus was some yards be- 
neath the surface of the waves. I under- 
stood the maneuver. It was too late to 


act. The Nautilus did not wish to strike 
at the impentrable cuirass, but below 


the water line, where the metallic cover- 
ing no longer protected it. 


We were again imprisoned, unwilling 


witnesses of the dreadful drama that was 
preparing. 


We had scarcely time to re- 
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flect; taking refuge in my room, we looked 
at each other without speaking. <A deep 
stupor had taken hold of my mind; 
thought seemed to stand still. I was in 
that painful state of expectation preced- 
ing a dreadful report. I waited, I listened, 
every sense was merged in that of hear- 
ing! The speed of the Nautilus was ac- 
celerated. It was preparing to rush. The 
whole ship trembled. Suddenly I screamed, 
I felt the shock, but comparatively light. 
I felt the penetrating power of the steel 
spur. I heard rattlings and scrapings. But 
the Nautilus, carried along by its propel- 
ling power, passed thru the mass of the 
vessel like a needle thru sail cloth! 

I could stand it no longer. Mad, out of 
mind, I rushed from, my room into the 
salon. Captain Nemo was there, mute, 
implacable; he was looking thru the port 
panel. <A large mass cast a shadow on 
the water; and, that it might lose nothing 
of her agony, the Nautilus was going 
down into the abyss with her. Ten yards 
from me, I saw the open shell thru which 
the water was rushing with the noise of 
thunder, then the double line of guns and 
the netting. The bridge was covered with 
black agitated shadows. 

The water was rising. The poor crea- 
tures were crowding the ratlings, cling- 


ing to the masts, struggling under the 
water. It was a human ant-head over- 
taken by the sea. Paralyzed, stiffened 


with anguish, my hair standing on end, 
with eyes wide open, panting, without 
breath and without voice, I, too, was 
watching! An irresistible attraction glued 
me to the glass! Suddenly an explosion 
took place. The compressed air blew up 
her decks, as if the magazine had caught 
fire. Then the unfortunate vessel sunk 
more rapidly. Her topmast, laden with 
victims, now appeared; then her spars, 
bending under the weight of men; and 
last of all, the top of her mainmast. Then 
the dark mass disappeared, and with it 
the dead crew, drawn down by the strong 
eddy. 

I turned to Captain Nemo. That ter- 
rible avenger, a _ perfect archangel of 
hatred, was still looking. When all was 
over, he turned to his room, opened the 
door, and entered. I followed him with 
my eyes. On the end wall beneath his 
heroes, I saw the portrait of a woman, 
still young, and two little children. Cap- 
tain Nemo looked at them for some mo- 
ments, stretched his arms towards them, 
and, kneeling down, burst into sobs. 

(Continued next week.) 








If you are thinking of buying a farm this 
year, send at once for your FREE copy of 
the 1916 RED BOOK, the most com- 
plete and most reliable 


Farm Buyers’ Guide 


It contains valuable information and sug- 
gestions as to the opportunities before the 
American farmer, farm land as an invest- 
ment, points to coasider in buying @ farm, 
etc. It wiligive you general information 
in regard to the rich lands in Northwestern 
Ohto, Northeastern Indiana, Southern On- 
tario, Minnesota, and North Dakota, and 
of course it gives you good and logical 
reasons why you sbould buy a Straus 
Quality Farm. 
We offer a wonderful selection of improved 
mouey-making farms producing big rich 
crops of corn, wheat, Oats, etc., at very at- 
tractive prices and on extremely reason- 
able terms. ° 

Write today for your copy of 

the 1916 RED BOOK. 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
Home Office—Ligonier, Ind. 
IS Straus Building 











120 ACRES | 


Ten miles from Estherville, four from another small 
town; 8135 per acre, one-half cash. Send for 1916 list. 


C. E. PERSON, Estherville, lowa 


Minnesota Farms 


for sale On easy terms. Write for my bargain 
list and special views. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
If Looking for a Home 


OR INVESTMENT, write for the largest list of 
farms in South Central Iowa. I have 500 farms for 
sale in Madison and adjoining counties on good terms. 
. K. HAMILTON 

The Honest Land Man, Winterset, lowa 

orn, clover, stock and grain 
Otter Tail County arms; 100 to choose om No 
crop failures. $30.00 to $90.00 on easy terms. Send for 
free railroad fare plan, map, booklet and price list. 


Park Region Land & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 
gus Falle, Minn, 
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August 18, 1916 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER (19) 1103" 





ATTENTION 


Are you contemplating going to the Pacific Coast? 
Then I want your attention. I own 95 acres, located 
on South Bay, 7 miles from the capital of the state, 
¢ mile of waterfront; all cleared on front; all fenced 
and cross fenced, 9-room modern house with porce- 
Jain botlt-in wash tubs; hot and cold water all over 
house, piped from a spring on back of place; two 
barons. milk, tool and root house; large orchard and 
all kinds of fruit; is fenced and cross fenced; pienty 
of oysters and clams in front of place. The most 


ideal home in the country. This place has cost over 
$20,000.00, but owing to my family, all being married 
aud gone, leaving me alone, I will sell for $15,000.00, 
including stock and tools on the place. This is cer- 


ta ily the cheapest buy in Thurston County. 
T. J. KEGLEY, Owner, Olympia, Wash. 





Crop Notes | 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send in a brief summary of local conditions, 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue. 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwest, etc. 
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North lowa Farms at Right Prices 








120 A. Extra good, all tiled...........++...$160 per A. 
» A. Improved, needs some “tile Seen 318150 per A. 
2 \. Well improved ° 
1 4. Improved, a good one,....... 
nv A. No buildings, good land.... 
1 A. Dandy small farm........ oe 
160 A, This is good, improved.............8130 per A. 
3) A. Improved, a bargain....... .-8160 per A. 
gu) A. Improved, fine level land.. ...8130 per A, 
1 A. Well improved.. ... -$135 per A. 
go A. No buildings, good land...... 115 per A. 


+.-8 
Al] these, and others, in vicinity of Forest City, 
Winnebago Co,, lowa 


THE SECOR COMPANY, Forest City, lowa 


Here’s a 310-Acre Farm— 
Where’s the Man? 


Fertile tillage cutting 100 tons hay besides culti- 
vated crops and grain; spring watered pasture for 40 
to }0 cows; estimated 200 cords wood and 100 M tim- 
ber, only 3 miles to market; a lot of fruit; fine 
2-story 12-room house, 80-ft. basement barn, silo, 
milk house, granary, poultry house and two hay 
barns. Owner's other business demands quick change 
aud be makes low price—@10,800; easy terms at five 
percent. If taken now will include pair horses, 36 
cows, tools and machinery, hay, grain. straw, corn, 

tatoes. @tc., etc. Details of this and other bar- 
gains In Ohio, Maryland, New York and other states 
in “Big Fertile Farms,” our {llustrated catalog of 
high grade properties. Copy mailed free. E. A. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept. 2687, 150 Nassau 
8t., New York. 


~ FARM FOR SALE 


Extra good 80 acre farm for sale by owner, all the 
best of corn land; Hes just right, nota ditch on farm. 
Good 1%-room house, good barn 40x42, extra good 
granary, good garage, corn cribs and wagon shed, 
and other good outbuildings. All fenced hog tight 
with woven wire and hedge posts. Two extra good 








wells and windmill. Nice distance north of Donnell- 
son, lowa; a good town with two raflroads and two 
banks. Located on Red Ball route, an extra good 
road. Plenty of fruit. You will find everything as 
represented, Address 

GILL, Route 4, West Point, lowa 


EK. H. 


CHOICE AND CHEAP 


lwo hundred and forty acres, 1} miles from town, 
25 milesfrom St. Paul. Jefferson highway runs by 
door, Large house, barn, chicken house, all in good 
repair. Soil black loam, clay subsoll, and not an acre 
of waste land on the farm. Gently rolling, no wet 
spots, no hills. Priced to sell, very easy terms, 


WESTERN LAND & LOAN COMPANY 
Office in State Bank, Farmington, Minn. 


STOCK FARM BARGAIN 


160 acres only 14 mile good railroad town on Soo Line. 
tich soil, good surface, 50 acres cleared, 25 field, 60 
partly cleared and balance maple timbered pasture. 








Fine new 8-room house worth over $2,000. Big barn, 
other r es eG Spring, creek, two wells, dandy or- 
char A real ——— only @50.00 per acre. Easy 
tern BAKER, 


G-83, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 





jak and Dairy Farms 


In south central Wisconsin, 65 miles from lowa; 
atx hours from chicago, on main line rallroad. We 
are dividing 15,000 acres of open drained meadow 
land into farms, 40 acres and up; no rocks, not cut- 
over timber land; all close to town. We plow the 
land; give long time and easy payments in buying. 
Get our plan for backing the settler with milk cows. 
Let us show you. Write today. 

THE PEDDIE LAND CO., Inc., Owners, 
Cedar Kapids, lowa 





~ SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


Waseca and Blue Earth Counties. Good land and 
bull dinge; $100 to $125 per acre, forsale on easy terms. 
Come and see us. 

SCHROEDER & VAGER, Waseca, Minn. 


FOR SALE RIGHT 


600 acre farm, 5 miles from city of 15,000; 450 plow 
land, watered by river, good meaduws and pasture. 
Finest buildings. P rice $65 per acre, half cash. 
w.e. MU RPHY, Foley, Minn. 
‘A RM of 120 acres, 4 miles to railroad, + mile 
to school and store; good house, fair barn, allo, 
sheds and outbuildings, small orchard, spring water 
for stock. Sotl of limestone origin in good shape; 
about 20 a. bottom land, bal. slightly rolling. Price, 
$9,000: will take $1,500 cash and place will carry 
balance. L. B. CLARK, owner, Durham, Missouri. 


Rorthuest Missouri 


ll0-acre {mproved farm, close to school and 
‘Churches, 4 miles from town. Ideal, well watered 
Stock farm in progressive community. Buildings 
fair, large orchard. Price, $75 per acre. Address 
owner, Geo. Hatten, Martinsville, Harrison Co., Mo, 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
. . sigh Co., 
A Choice Section 12. Burcien co. 


13 miles . vast of Bismarck, 3 miles south of McKenzie 
On the .P.R.R., and same distance north from 
Brittin on Soo L ine. One-half section fenced, 160 
acres under cultivation. A new school house within 
10) rods. Price $32.00 peracre. A bargain. T. B. 
Turnbull, owner, 2510 N, 32d 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE —1 HAVE A GOOD FARM 


of one hundred and sixty acres in Martin Co., Minn., 
On lowa state Hne—soll is of the best and well tiled, 
improvements fair—which I will sell below its value 
00 good terms to the right party and give possession 
Mari 1, 1917, E. COLLINS, Tipton, lowa. 


























geen ISTERED Percherons, Short-horns, Du- 

rocs and farm equipment 15,000, on fine stock 
making money—half interest to right man. 
HELEN C. 


ll 


Cash or exchange and will rent farm. 
411 Ohto St., 


LODGE Sedalia, Mo. 








IOWA, 

O’Brien County, (nw) Iowa, Aug. 10th.— 
Oats are an average crop here, 40 to 45 
bushels to the acre. A little dry for corn, 
but it is not rolling up nor firing.—F. P. J. 

Page County, (sw) Towa, Aug. 10th.— 
On August Ist, a good general rain of 1.4 
inches here was very beneficial. Almost 
three-fifths of an inch last evening. A 
sixteen-mile trip in the southern part of 
the county shows many good fields of 
corn, with plenty of moisture for the home 
stretch. We will have a bountiful crop of 
corn here.—E, F. Badger. : 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 10th.— 
We are having very dry and hot weather; 
no rain to speak of since July 22d, and not 
much then. The mercury was up to 98 
Auust 4th, at noon. Some pieces of corn 
are firing badly. In Union township they 
had a soaking rain this afternoon. Thresh- 
ing will soon be done. Most of the oats 
are of good quality, and turning out from 
10 to 60 bushels, where the hail of June 
14th didn’t hurt them. Pastures are get- 
ting very dry in some parts, but cattle 
look well. Hogs and pigs are doing fairly 
well. The potato crop does not look very 
promising. Some new silos going up, and 
the auto trade is still booming. Eggs still 
keep up to 16 cents, and butter 25 cents.— 
T. A. Martin. 

Polk County, (c) 
Jast we got a shower, 


8th.—At 
the first 


Iowa, Aug. 
the 10th, 


since July 13th. Corn suffered bad for 
rain; the crop is cut in half. Threshing 
mostly done; oats yielding 10 to 50 bush- 


els per acre. Wheat is yielding from 15 


to 30 bushels; not much out this season. 
Hay all up in good shape, and a good 
yield. Old corn searce at 80 cents; wheat, 
$1.17; oats, 38 to 40 cents. Hogs doing 
very well.—A. W. Rice. 

Wapello County, (sc) Towa, Aug. 11th.— 
Had a good rain here yesterday. It was 


corn and pasture 
Threshing 
making 


needed very much. The 
question was getting serious. 
here will soon be over. Oats are 


about 30 bushels; wheat about 15 bushels. 
Some timothy has made 6 bushels per 
acre.—-Ivan Fuller. 

Delaware County, (ec) Iowa, Aug. 8th.— 


Weather cool today. Light showers yes- 
terday—tfie first rain for four weeks. Corn 
damaged by excessive heat and drouth. 
Pastures dry and brown. Now is the time 
when the man with summer silage gets 
the milk. Silos going up all over the coun- 
try. Threshing about half done. Oats are 
yielding from 30 to 40 bushels; rye yield 
light, fuli of smut. Early oats heavy; late 
oats light. Late potatoes hurt by dry 
weather—-E. J. Paris. 

Kossuth County, (nc) Iowa, 
Favorable weather now for a good corn 
crop. Hada good rain August 5th. Cattle 
and hogs looking fine, with no hog cholera 
in this part of the county. Threshing well 
along, with oats yielding good. Early po- 
tatoes are dried up, and the crop is short. 
Gardens are not a full crop, on account 
of the long drouth.—Subscriber. 

Cedar County, (ec) Iowa, Aug. 11th.— 
About an inch of rain yesterday, with 
some wind, that blew the corn consider- 
ably. Threshing almost done. Oats as 
high as 65 bushels; winter wheat, 22 to 25 
bushels. Corn well advanced for time of 
year.—A. G. Davidson. 

Adair County, (sw) Iowa, 
We are needing a soaking rain, altho 
things are not suffering badly yet, as in 
some parts of the country around us. The 
pastures are a little short. Stock looks 
well. We are looking for a heavy corn 
crop if we get a rain within the next week 


Aug. 11th.— 


Aug. 8th.— 


or two. Oats went 40 to 50 bushels; wheat 
not so good.—far] Bloom. 
Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, Aug. 5th.— 


Harvesting done, and threshing and stack- 
ing have been started. The weather was 
most too hot in harvest for small grain. 
Corn ought to have rain soon. There seems 
to be a good crop of apples around here. 
Pastures are getting short, as we haven’t 
had much rain lately.—K. H. H. 

Dallas County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 11th.— 
Threshing nearly all done. Wheat yielded 
well, and is of good quality. Oats good, 
but a little light. Corn is beginning to 
suffer for rain. No rain for weeks. The 
ground is getting very dry and hard. Some 
corn fields badly hurt now, and others are 
showing the effects of the continued dry 
and hot weather. The bulk of the wheat 
has been marketed direct from the ma- 
chines.-—G. H. Long. 

Harrison County, (we) Iowa, Aug. 10th. 
—Our dry and hot weather is over. We 
have had three fine showers within the 
last two weeks. The rain came in time to 
save most of the corn, but some of it is 
damaged considerably. Pastures are again 
looking green, and the third crop of al- 
falfa is ready to cut. Shock threshing is 
























SEE IT AT 
THE FAIR 


Des Moines, Ia. 
Aug. 23-Sept. 1 
Springfield, Il. 
Sept. 15-23 








Send for 
Mr. Edison’s 
Book 


telling how the 
wasted power of 
your gasoline en- 

gine will furnish electricity to light 
your house and barns. 


Osfromar, Oh Edison 
Electric Light Plant 


The Edison plant is so compact that you can 
put it anywhere in your cellar or barn. Because 
your gas engine generates the power at the same 
time you are using it to pump water, grind feed, 

etc., the operating cost is almost nothing. 
Just belt the engine to the equipment, have 
your local electrician put in the wiring—the 
Edison Battery does the rest. Mr. Edison has 
made these batteries the most dependable in the 
world. He worked on them night and day for 
years. If you could only see the wonderful 
operations in his enormous factory, you would 
recognize their reliability. 


Mr. Edison's Book tells you all about this wonderful light- 
ing system. Read it and learn how simple and easy it is to 
have bright, safe electric light in your house and barns, 
no matter where you live. Send for the Book today, 
Just mail the coupon. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


198 Lakeside Ave., Orange,N. J. 
or 2025 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Plese send me 
Booklet D, tell- 
ing all about the 
EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT 
PLANTS FOR THE HOME. 
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BUY A NORTH EASTERN COLORADO VALLEY FARM 














~ WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN TWO YEARS 


Above is actual photograph of third alfalfa crop taken on adjoining farms that we are now selling at $15 


to 645 per acre, price according to location and improvements. We sold over 30,000 acres since we opened 
selling this territory. We have ourselves had from 1,200 to 2.000 acres in crop each year; our wheat ylelded 
15 to 35 bushels per acre, corn 23 to 45. We have our own engines, break and put in crop for our buyers. We 
sell mostly to actual settlers. We sold to a number of eastern farmers that had enough crop to pay for their 
land the second year. We give eight years to pay, or crop payment plan. We are ready tosel! youthe farms 
that we now have incrop. We have a splendid alfalfa country and the best corn country in the entire West 
Many 80 acre corn fields in the Swedish and German settlements. We have black loam with clay subsoil, 
clear water 8 to 20 feet, close to town, church and school, a desirable chance for renter or investor. Write 
for literature and excursion rates. 


PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., 4th floor Keeline Bldg., OMAHA, NEB. 


FOR SALE—1G0 ACRES OF LAND 


in Bremer county, lowa, two miles from Sumner. 
Well improved, high state of cultivation; never been 
rented. Write to owner, AUGUST BLUME, R. F, 
D. No. 4, Sumner, Iowa. 


Auction Sale 14 Farms, Tuesday, Aug. 29 
1360 acres finest prairie land near Sedalia, Missour!, 
divided into 80 to 240 acres. Railroad fare refunded 
purchasers. Write for free information and plate. 
LaFON BROS., fonia, Missourt 





nearly done. Oats are averaging about 40 
bushels to the acre; spring wheat, 16, and 
fall wheat 20.—Wm. Lockling. 

Hancock County, (nc) Iowa, Aug. 11th. 
— Corn looking good, and a few showers 
the past week have put it in good shape. 
Threshing well under way, and oats a 
good crop—from 30 to 60 bushels reported, 
but a little light in weight. Stock doing 
well, and pastures good.—E. D. Hammon. 

Franklin County, (nc) Iowa, Aug. 12th. 

Weather the past week has been fine for 
threshing and grain stacking. Oats are 
yielding around 40 bushels per acre, of 
good color and fair weight. A good rain 
over the northern part of the county Au- 





FARM The best land, $70 to $130 
IOWA FARMS iar eae. Get teres list. Spauld- 
ing & O'Donnell, Elma, Howard County, lows. 

FROM 850 to $126 
250 IOWA FARMS per acre. Write for list. 


F. L: JONES LAND CO., Creston, lowa. 

















gust Ist helped corn and pastures won- 
derfully. Southern part of county has had | GHOIC 500.2028 SAnm. Jt mies oan 
only about an inch of rainfall in the last RICHARDS. BROS.. Willow Lake, South Dakota. - 
thirty days, and pastures are dry and 
bare, and many farmers are feeding hay iw irrigated farms, $125 to $150; two to 


four miles from railroad; 20% cash, balance 15 


to their stock. Some who had no hay are years, 6%. B. H. TALLMADGE, Pueblo, Colo. 


cutting corn to feed. Lack of rain is cut- 
ting down the prospects of a large yield 
of corn.—James T. Thorp. ish in 








another week. Oats ave rome yield, 


tinggold County, (sc) Iowa, Aug. 12th. 35 bushels, and wheat from 15 to 25 bush- 
Cooler weather prevails. Threshing hin- els.—C. R. Perkins. 
dered by light showers. There will be Clay County, (nw) Iowa, Au'%. 11th.— 





thousands of stalks*of corn that will not We had a splendid rain the night of the 


have ears. Live stock in pastures living 4th. Have had some cool nights. Thresh- 
on dried grass. Timothy seed yields ing is the order of the day. Some of the 
around 6 busheis per acre; price, $2 per oats are good, and some are light. Hogs, 
bushel. Oats yield around 30 bushels per | $9.25; barley, 70 cents; oats, 35 cents; 
acre; price, 35 cents per bushel. No mel- butter, 25 cents.—Bert Cook. 

ons have set on watermelon vines; only a ! Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 12th. 
few muskmelons. There may be enough —Threshing in full blast. Oats yielding 


as high 
considering 


few fields 
well, 


35 to 60 bushels; 
Corn is looking 


apples for the farmers’ use.—E. F. Rund- from 
lett. as 70. 


Warren County, (sc) Iowa, Aug. 11th.— | the dry weather. Rains badly needed. 
Still very dry, but cool and cloudy. Pas- Potatoes are vielding poorly. Alfalfa do- 
tures badly burned, and corn damaged, | ing well. Other hav crops short. Few 
Threshing is well advanced, and will fins ' fields are being piowed by tractors. All 
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live stock reported in good shape and 
doing well. Several farmers are preparig 
stock for the state fair.—Lacey Darnell. 


Zuchanan County, Iowa, Aug. 11th. 
Threshing now in full swing. White oats 
yielding on the average about 30 bush- 
Pasture is getting short, and 
need rain. Altho the hot, dry 
weather during the latter part of July in- 
jured the somewhat, the cool winds 
and local showers have helped out a great 
and the prospects are for a fair crop 
all. Watermelons are looking fine, 


(ec) 


are 
els per acre. 
is in ot 


corn 


deal, 


aiter 


and I imagine the boys are talking about 
Mr. S.’s patch.—Leo Gray. 

Dallas County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 12th 
The old saying, “It always rains in lowa 
fifteen minutes before it is too late,’’ has 
come true. We had a local shower the 
léth, and this morning, 11:30 a. m. anoth- 
er good one, which will do lots of good. 
Threshing all done Wheat made 7 to 20 
bushels; oats, 50 to 60 bushels, good qual- 
it) Some timothy seed threshed, but not 
cut long enough to thresh good. tain too 
late to help potatoes much. Saw some 
fields of spring seeding that look good. 
The automobile crop grows by leaps and 
bounds, and is being well cultivated by 
the agents. The rains will put the ground 
in good shape for plowing for wheat. 
Farmers are well along with their work. 
No sickness among hogs; a good many to 
be fattened on new corn, and this rain will 
nsure a good crop. Had been very hot on 
horses.—J. H. Royer. 

ILLINOIS. 
Whiteside County, (nw) IIL, Aug. 11th. 


— ihe extreme drouth has been broken by 
the timely rain of the 10th inst. Corn and 
potatoes have suffered, but the extent of 








the damage is problematical. Sixty per 
cent of the threshing is done. Wheat is 
yielding from 20 to 25 bushels; oats from 
50 to 60. More timothy cut for seed than 
usual, and it is yielding well Stock on 
pastures have not gained for the past 
month, owing to flies and dried-up pas- 
tures. Farmers are contracting their 
wheat at the prevailing high price.—C. F. 
Royer. 

La Salle County, (ne) Il Aug. 11th.— 
Wheat and rye have been threshed; the 
yield was not as good as last year. Oats 
are making from 30 to 60 bushels. Last 
night we got the first general rain since 
July ist. Some corn fired badly Sweet 
corn will not amount to much. Late po- 
tatoes no good. A large number of horses 
died from heat during oats cutting. No 
sickness among stock L. C. Rinker 

McLean County, (c) IL, Aug. 11th.— 
Threshing about half finished in this lo- 
cality. Oats yielding about 50 bushels, 
and wheat about 15 bushels per acre 
Oats in good shape, but a little light in 
weight. Corn has been needing rain badly, 
but got a good rain last night Pastures 
have been drying up, and meadows don't 
look good Stock looking fair for this 
time of year. Milk cows have been failing 
fast James Gaddis 

Pike County, (we) TIL, Aug. 11th We 
are having a fine rain today, which makes 
everything look fine. The early corn is 
already damaged a great deal, but the 
later corn looks fine We are thru thresh- 
ing in this vicinity, and the wheat was a 
good sample, and made a good yield. Oats 
were only fair Pastures are drying up on 
the hilis, but stock all looks good Frank 
Ball 

Wabash County, (se) IL, Aug. 12th 
Wheat ail threshed, with a very light vield 
(about bushels per acre) of not a ver) 
uniform quality, testing from 40 to 60, 
Corn very poor, on account of dry weath- 
er Raining toda first rain for eight 
weeks. Oats not very good, either in eld 
or quality Clover seed looks fine on earls 
eutting of ha No fall plowing done et 
Pastures getting short Spring seeding of 
lover very short All stock doing fairly 
well Not many winter apples.—C. E., 
Courter. 

MISSOURI, 

Clark County, (ne) Mo., Aug. 10th.— 
Weather hot and dry; need rain badly 
Early corn is looking fine, but late corn is 
suffering from the intense heat and dry- 
ness All haying is completed. Threshers 
are busy. Oats planted early are heavy, 
but late oats are light Wheat crop was 
practically a failure Potatoes are poor; 
$1 per bushel. Pastures are turning brown. 
Fruit crop is normal, being hurt by the 
dry weather: Hi. K. Wilson. 

Lafayette County, (we) Mo., Aug. 10th. 

The drouth of about seven weeks was 
broken August {th by a fine rain The 
last two months were the hottest contin- 


uous weather that has visited this country 


for many years. Corn has suffered some 
on account of the heat and drouth; some 
corn will be very light. Quality of wheat 
good, and is running about 9 to 20 bushels 
per acre, Oats are the best we ever saw 
in quality 45 to 60 bushels per acre. 
Wheat, $1.32; corn, 80 cents; oats, 40 to 45 
cents per bushel. Just starting to plow 
for wheat. Some farmers hauling water 
for their stock. Garden truck mostly dried 
up. Pastures very short: need lots of rain 
to put them £00d shape for fall.— 
Henry A. Schaeperkoetter. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo Aug. 11th.— 
About 235 inches of local rain this week, 


which will revive pastures, help late corn 














and mature soy beans. Corn can not 
make to exceed 20 per cent of an average 
crop. Weather very warm, and local 
showers occur frequently in the county.— 
W. D. Wade. 

Molt County, (mw) Mo., Aug. 11th.—A 
fine rain Aug. 11th, the first since July 
17th. Third crop of alfalfa being cut now. 
Pastures are very dry. Threshing about 
in this section. Not much late fruit; 
no peaches whatever. Corn is firing con- 


done 


siderably.—J. A. Milne. 

Grundy County, (nc) Mo., Aug. 11th— 
No rain since the Fourth of July. Early 
corn damaged badly; late corn that es- 
ecaped the root worms is just shooting 
ears If we have rain at once, we may 
get a fair crop from it: but the corn pros- 
pect as a whole is discouraging. Thresh- 
ing is about finished; wheat yielded from 
f to 25 bushels per acre; oats from 30 to 
»”) bushels. Hay crop the largest ever. 
Pastures dried up, and stock are showing 
the effects H. S. Chandler, 

Warren County, (ec) Mo., ug. 12th. 
The weather is still vers warm, altho 
we have had two heavy rains this week. 
Pastures are coming out nicely again. The 
early corn in the bottoms promises to 
make a fair crop; most of the corn on the 
uplands will make half a crop. Very little 
plowing has been done thus far. Apples 
are scarce Stock all doing very well.— 
B. M. Winter. 

NEBRASKA, 

Holt County, (nc) Neb., Aug. 11th.— 
A good rain in the southern part of the 
county, and light showers in localities 
that are very much in need of rain. Some 


fields of corn are seriously damaged, and 
rain now would do but little good. Hay- 
ing well advanced, and shock threshing is 
general. Ideal weather for haying and 
threshing. Hay, $5 per ton on track. Lo- 


cal market—corn, 75 cénts per bushel; 
oats, 40 cents: sour cream, 31 cents; sweet 
cream, 24 cents per pound at creamery; 
eges. 18 cents per dozen. Cool today, and 
has the appearance of rain.—Alex. R. 
Wertz. 

Hamilton County, (c) Neb., Aug. 11th. 


—We are getting a fine rain this morning. 
Has been dry, and hot winds have cut 
the early corn short some—can’'t tell how 
much. Shock threshing about all done. 
Vheat is good; some making bushels. 
Oats are good. Pastures dried up. Some 
hog cholera reported. All kinds of fruit 
rather scarce. (Quite a little plowing done 


10 


for wheat Wm. Spencer. 

Dawson County, (c) Neb Aug. 4th.— 
Unusually hot and dry. A light rain the 
first of the week, which saves the corn 
for a few days longer. Corn is standing 
the dry weather finely. Pastures are get- 
ting short, but stock is looking well. Fruit 
very searce this year. Some alfalfa al- 
most ready for the third cutting. Some 
farmers busy threshing, and some are 
stacking grain. Wheat good, making from 
20 to 42 bushels per acre W. E. Farn- 
ham. 

Sarpy County, (ec) Neb., Aug. 3d.— 
Good corn weather. July was hot and dry. 
Had a fine rain August Ist, the first rain 
since July 4th. Corn looks fair. Thresh- 
ing about half done; wheat making 20 
bushels, and oats 40 to 70 and of good 
quality. Almost half of the grain has been 
stacked Alfalfa good, first and second 
eutting, but third promises a light crop. 
Potatoes fair. Pig crop also fair. Wheat, 
$1.19 today at elevator. <A little rain last 
night H. litelgoerge 

Holt County, (ne) Neb., Aug. Ist.—Had 
been very hot and dry for two weeks or 
more, and crops had begun to suffer, but 
1°; inehes of rain yesterday and = last 
night helped out considerably. Cooler now 
and partly clouds Some threshing done; 
a fair yield L. 1). Montgomery. 

Sarpy County, (ec) Neb... Aug. 4th.— 
Had a good rain last week, but the corn 
is firing Shock threshing is about fin- 
ished Wheat and oats are yielding well 
Some men have started to fall plow, but 
it is very dry. Many fields of clover are 
left to stand for seed. Lambs (feeders), 
$8.75 to $9.55; common to fair bheeves, 
$7.75 to $8.7 hogs (packers), $8.75 to $9, 


—Amos K,. Gramlich. 


WISCONSIN, 

West County, (c) Wis., Aug. S8th.—Very 
hot since June 20th. Mercury registering 
from %2 to 102 every day in July, and up 
to date. Only two good rains in all this 
time; not a drop of rain between these 
showers. Oats light: all cut, and thresh- 
ing has commenced. Barley good: rye and 
wheat fair—what was not winter killed, 
Hay crop short, and will be very high in 
price this winter. Corn extra good: all 
tasseled and silked out. Some on high 


land badly burned, but the majority of it 


stood the drouth very well. Potatoes will 
be scarce; blight will ruin many fields of 
potatoes. Hogs are scarce. Pig crop 
very small. Dairy cows high in price, and 
scarce at $80 per head Many farmers 
here are going into thoroughbred stock 


altogether. Oats, 50 cents; corn, 80 cents; 
rye, 95 cents; hogs, 9 cents.—Subscriber. 


Rock County, (sw) Wis., Aug. 11th.— 
First crop of hay about all put up in 
good shape. Harvesting all done. Some 


have stacked, and some are threshing from 
the shock, Oats are turning out from 25 








How do You Fill Your Silo? 
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ORN—always a wonderful crop—is more of 

aking each year. That is not to be wondered 

at since ensilage is proving so cheap and economical 

a feed. More and more we realize the extra profits in 
the all-year-’round use of green fodder. 

In the same proportion International ensilage cutters 


have grown popular, 


Here are some International big points. 


There’s the famous special concave knife, with inward shear 
cut, cutting at outer edge first, hence the greatest volume is cut 
near the shaft with least power. 
is always on the machine grinds one of the two sets of knives 


while the other is working. 
‘oe in the knives, 


The handy knife grinder that 


It’s a water stone, leaving the tem- 
Perfect adjustment of knife blades to cutter 


ar can always be maintained, saving power and doing good 


work, 


working parts can’t get out of line. 
always even; silage may be cut in various lengths. 


Heavy channel steel frame, trussed, hot riveted, so that 


Self-feed keeps cutting 
Blower pipe 


is adjustable to any angle; silage may be delivered toa silo of 


height. 


dealer who sells them. 
**A Silo for Every Farm.” 


an Full equipment of safety devices. 
These features make the International the best to buy. 
Write to us for the interesting booklet, 


See the 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporate 


Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 





USA 


Plano 





CHICAGO 

Champion 
to 50 bushels per acre, and pretty fair 
quality. Second crop of alfalfa and clover 
about 25 per cent of a crop. High pas- 
tures are all burned up from the drouth. 
Cows have shrunk up pretty badly all 
over the country. Live stock of all kinds 
have suffered a good deal from the in- 
tense heat and drouth that has prevailed 
for the last six weeks. Nice showers yes- 
terday, August 10th, which were welcomed 
by everybody. Corn is somewhat back- 


ward, and is short and a good many stalks 
will not make ears on account of the long 
drouth Herman Mart. 


Marinette County, (ne) Aug. 11th. 


Wis., 





We have had two heavy rains this week, | 
Which have been very beneficial to corn | 
and potatoes. Most grain has been har- | 
vested, and the yield is uniformly good, | 
With the exception of oats in some locali- | 
ties, where the yield fell a little below | 
normal Inspectors of the sugar beet crop | 
report it is in tine condition, and one of | 
the biggest crops of cucumbers in ears 
is being delivered at the pickling stations. | 
Indication ire that corn will be a very | 
heavy crop, and will mature nicel The | 
weather has been normal th week, after | 
four weeks o high temperatures. Wild | 
blackberries are ipening H. 1. Wood. 

INDIANA, 

Lawrence County, ¢se) Ind., Aug. 4th— | 
With extreme heat, and no rain since July | 
19th, corn is suffering badly. Iexcept on 
low ground, will be almost made with a 
few more dry days. Some wheat threshed; 
very poor both in quality and quantity. 
Too dry for early plowing. Largest crop 
of hay and clover ever seen in the county. 
Fruit plentiful; some apples falling. Live 
stock scarce; work mules high. Wheat, 
$1.20; corn, 80 cents per bushel: eggs, 19 


cents per dozen; hens, 14 cents per pound 
Clarence Scoggan. 


DRICO HOLLOW-WALL SILO 
iS FROST PROOF 


NSIDE and outside wood lining 
forms three-inch dead air space. 
Strong, durable and securely an- 
chored. No hoops to tighten, no 
guy wires to get loose. Sectional 
construction makes it easy to erect 
in a few hours, with no special 
scaffolding. No expert help needed. 
fas Expansion Doors which can't 
stick or bind. Write for catalog and 
attractive prices. Agents wanted. 
. DRICO SILO COMPANY 
491 S.W. 9th St., Des Moines 











We Will Not Only Save You 

Money, But Will Furnish You 

a Higher Grade and Better 
Assortment 


If you intend to do any building, don’t 
delay getting your bill made out and 
mall to us for quotation for the reason 
that lumber, if there is to be any 
change in price, will go higher. We 
have a nice, large, well assorted stock of all kinds of 
building material and we will give you the advantage 
of some of our good purchases {f you will only give 
us an opportunity to prove this to you. Why not buy 
now and save money as well as get your material on 
the ground when you have good roads and plenty of 
time to take care of same. We will handle lumber 
at this time for less money than we would tn the 
busy season, Send us your bill for estimate at once. 


C. HAFER LUMBER CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 








( Light Weight — 
Long Stroke— {| 
Larger Capacity 


M AKES OVERa 
1 


baile a minute. Big 
2 feed opening, long bal- 
ing and tying chamber short 
wheelbase—easy to handle in small space. Friec- 
tionclutech stop the pr without stopping the 
engine. Many good, sive features of con- 
struction, E-B Gas Engine direct connected, 
Sold and guaranteed by makers of the famous 
— ae oe farm machinery. ' Write for Hay 
ress Catalog 
: +’ Emerson-Brantingham 


J" Implement Co., Inc. 
ak 4 
Yo! f is 

P ra 

















456 W. Iron Street 

% ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Established 1852 

Good Farm Machinery 






























Do not buy a grain elevator 
until you know all about 
the “CAMP” Hydraulio 
Dump. It’s different from 
allothers. Does the work 
cheaper, quicker and bet- 
ter. New principle—it will 
appeal to you in every 
way. Write doday for 
Free crib plans and Free 
catalog. 


e 
CAMP BROTHERS & 
WASHINGTON, ILL. 


FREE 
1 PLANS. 
COMPANY, 
DEPT. E2 





HELP WANTED—MAN AND WIFE 


Preferably without children. Wife to board 5 to 8 
men. Separate cottage, electric lights, water, bath, 
electric washing machine. Man mnst be able to 
milk 15 cows, be good at field work and drive milk 
wagon. Fuel, light, food, everything furnished. No 
back to-the-lander, cigarettes, booze or grouch. 
Farm near Davenport, lowa. German, Hollander or 
Belgian preferred. Salary $40 with chance of raise. 
State age, nationality, experience; give reference. 
Will soon need asingle man to milk and drive miik 
wagon, AddresaB, Y,E., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 











CENTS A ROD for 

x a 26-inch high fence; 

214 ec. arod for 47-in. 

81 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 


Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 


Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Sept. 19—W. B. Bonnifield, Ottumwa, Ia. 
t.17—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
Oct. 17—F. C. Barber & Sons, Skidmore, 


Mo. 

Oct. 18—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Salls, 
lowa. 

Oct. 19—Arne Luckason, Kensett, Iowa. 


Nov. 11—S. A. Nelson & Sons, Malcolm, 
Neb 
Nov. 16—J. Y. & W .W. Parkhill, Sig- 


ourney, Iowa. 
Nov. 2!—Krizer Bros., 
Nov. 23—N. J. Smith, Tama, Iowa. 
Nov. 28—Hunter & Thompson, Dike, Iowa; 
e at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
N 28—Carl Sparboe, Ellsworth, Iowa. 
Nov. 29—Fricke BGros., State Center, Iowa. 
ec, 5—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 
dec, 12—Drey Bros., Early, Iowa. 
Dec, 183—Frank L. North, Vail, Iowa. 
Dec. 19 and 20—Annual Breeders’ Omaha 
Ss A. Saunders, Manilla, Iowa, 





Sddyville, Iowa. 















sale, CG. 
anager. 
21-22—Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, bull sale, Des Moines, Lowa. 
Mar. 13—G, H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Mar, 14A—Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, Iowa. 
Mar. 15—J. A. Daniels and E. FE. Owens, 
Williamsburg, Iowa, 
Mar. 28—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 
Mar. 29—Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 


Iowa. 
ANGUS. 

Oct. 83—Stoner Bros., South English, Ia. 
Oct. 4—Breeders’ Sale, at South Omaha; 

Hal T. Hooker, Manager, Maryville, Mo. 
Oct. 31—Escher & Ryan, Irwin, Iowa. 

POLLED DURHAMS. 

Sept. 19—W. B. Bonnifield, Ottumwa, Ia. 
Sept. 20—H. W. Deuker, Wellman, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—S. B. Wenger, South English, Ia. 
SHORT-HORNS, JACKS AND JENNETS 


Aug. 2—C. L. Gay, Rockford, Ill. 
PERCHERONS. 

Oct. 3—Peter Tisserat, Perry, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 

og A. A. Berry & Son, Mt. Vernon, 

owa, 

Oct. 12—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 

Oct. 10—Henry C. Glissman, Station B, 


Omaha, Neb. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Sept. 20—P. W. Weberg, Denison, Iowa. 
Sept. 29—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 





Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Handley, Carroll, lowa. 

F, W. Year & Sons, Melvin, Ia. 
Jake D. Watlemeyer, Melbourne, 





Ja i—Hiko Gruis, George, flowa, 

Ja 1—Phillip Sauter, George, lowa. 

Ja [—Vhilip Sauter, George, Iowa. 

Jan. o—Christopher Herbert, Rock Rap- 

ids, Towa, 

J \. KE. Mallory, Hampton, Towa. 

J i M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 

a A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 
\ N Shanks, Worthington, 
i" \ ipp, Worthington, 

J pies os., Beaver Creek, Minn, 

J Redenius lLros., Rushmore, Minn. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS, 
sport, Mo. 


port, Mo. 


\ H, L. Faulkner, Jame 
i » 14-—-H, L. Faulkner, Jame 


POLAND CHINAS. 


( 11-—K, C. Forrest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—k, C. Forrest & Son, Miles, Ia, 
( 12—E, EK. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES. 
Alden Anderson, Story City, Ia. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or chauge reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or spectal position. Our pages begin to go to 
the eleetrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
Ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES 

























I. J. Leahy, Williamsburg, Iowa, is ad- 
Vertising high-ciass Angus bulls for sale. 
Write him if interested in buying a herd 
hear Advertising Notice. 

The Bovee Furnace Works, 195 Eighth 
Street, Waterloo, lowa, intend to have 
tt P furnaces on exhibition at the 
State f . as usual. Write for their cat 
lox testimonials from satisfied ec 
tomers.—Advertising Notice. . 


lack Ross, a breeder of Hampshire 
Swine at Nevinsville, Iowa, is raising a 
food lot of pigs which he will offer for 
Sale a little later. His rural delivery ad- 
is Cromwell, Iowa, but his farm ad- 
Nevinsville.—Advertising Notice. 

( iH Monticello, Iowa, is of- 


' il 





George, 





fe some exceptionally good young 
Si Short-horn bulls, sired by Selec- 
tio grand champion son of Avondale. 
See , and write for particu- 
lar Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
Ve! . 

] Hafer Lumber ©Co., of Council 
Blufis, lowa, would like to hear from our 
re rs Who are thinking of building. They 





Sell direct to the farmer, and it will be 
rth wv getting their prices. See an- 
elsewhere in this issue, and 











N ntioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
Vert Notice. 

Mr \Ibert Peterson, of Kiron, Iowa, 
wel vn bre * of oPland Chinas, can 
8] llaces’ rmer readers 100 spring 
Pigs 1 vear, the largest number by a 
Cons ble amount that he has ever 
raisy Not only is this his biggest crop 
of spring pigs, but it is also his best. They 
are cit r sired by the champion Expand- 


er, or out of daughters of this noted boar. 











They are a big-boned, good-footed lot of 
wide-set pigs. The earlier ones in par- 
ticular have good scale. Mr. Peterson’s 
card will appear in a later issue.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


An adjustable feed box is advertised by 
Peter Jensen, of Alta, Iowa, in this issue. 
Mr. Jensen will exhibit this box at the 
lowa State Fair, and he invites Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to call on him. The il- 
lustration in the advertisement on page 
1099 will give a good idea of his box.— 
Advertising Notice. 

A good offering of registered Angus cat- 
tle will be sold from the old established 
Stoner Bros.’ herd, at South English, Ia., 
October 3d. This herd was once headed 
by Brookside Star, the sire of the many 
times grand champion, Glenfoil Thickset 
2d, and other-winners. Watch for par- 
ticulars later, and write early for the sale 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 

G. F. Gruss, Greenfield, Iowa, makes 
some change in his Short-horn ad this 
week, calling attention to a number of 
good young Scotch bulls he has for slae, 
and also to his Sultan-bred Scotch bull, 


Excelsior, which he also offers for sale, 
He recently sold a son ‘of Excelsior to 
head the Ejibes herd at Laurel, Iowa. 
Write, if interested in buying, or Mr. 


Gruss will be pleased to have you visit 
him at the farm, which adjoins Greenfield. 
—Advertising Notice. 

A concrete mixer that is especially 
adapted to farm use is one for which 
plans are furnished by the Sheldon Mfg. 
Co., Box 97, Nehawka, Neb. This firm 
will have on exhibit at the Iowa State 
Fair a complete outfit made according to 
their plans, which they will be glad to 
have our readers inspect while at the 
fair. The exhibit will be located in Block 
J, on Grand Avenue, in the fair grounds, 
and should be of interest to any of our 
readers having concrete work to do. Read 
their advertisement on page 1101, and 
send for particulars in regard to their 
plans for a concrete mixer.—Advertising 
Notice. 

F. C. Barber & Sons, Skidmore, Mo., 
who are among Missouri's most enterpris- 
ing and reliable firms of Short-horn breed- 
ers, will hold a public sale October 17th, 
that promises to be one of the most im- 
portant of the fall sales. Their herd is 


headed by Villager Jr., a grandly bred 
Scotch Augusta bull of good, _ thick, 
smooth, short-legged type, and already 


recognized as one of the greatest sons of 
the champion Villager. ‘He is an im- 
pressive sire, and among his calves are 
excellent show prospects. Keep the sale 
in mind as a good one to attend, and 
watch for particulars later. Kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for 
catalog.—Advertising Notice. 

Peter J. Tisserat, Perry, Iowa, will hold 
an important Percheron sale October 3d, 
when he will sell a splendid lot of Perch- 
eron mares and a number of stallions, in- 





cluding the herd horse, Imp. Intrepide 
102924, a massive gray of splendid type 
ind quality, and now weighing better 
than 2,200 pounds. The sale will be held 
t Mr. Tisserat’s well improved Colverleaf 
Farm, two miles south of Perr and the 
offering will number some thirty head, 


particulars of which will be given later. 








Keep the sale in mind as a good place to 
go for high-class imported and home-bred 
Percherons. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing for catalog.—Advertising 


Notice. 

Wim. Smith & Sons, West Branch, Iowa, 
will be represented at the lowa State Fair 
with a Short-horn exhibit that will make 
a good showing for their herd, The two- 
year-old herd bull, Maxwalton Aviator, 
will head the show herd, and the heifers 
and yearling bulls in the show herd are 
the get of their senior herd bull, Cumber- 
land Royal 2d, a sire of great merit, as 
his get at the state fair will show. Messrs, 
Smith report a good trade on bulls, hav- 
ing sold their older bulls to head herds, 
at satisfactory prices. They have a good 
lot of young bulls coming on, and would 
sell some females. Write if interested in 
buying, make them a visit at their well- 
improved farms. Kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing.—Advertising 
Notice. 

A good Duroe Jersey yearling and some 
splendid fall boars are advertised by Hun- 
ter & Thompson, of Dike, Iowa, in this 
issue. They are keeping the gilts out of 
the herd boar, King Gano Again, and for 
that reason they offer him for sale. He 
was first in his class last year, they ad- 
vise us. They will be glad to show this 
herd boar, and their fall boars, to any of 
our readers who are interested. The fall 
boars are by I Am Goden Model 3d, he by 
I Am Golden Model 2d, by Golden Model 
31st. They are good-sized boars, with 
strong bone, of excellent quality, and out 
of dams tracing to the Colonel family. 
3Zesides the fall boars, Hunter & Thomp- 
son also have eighty-five pigs about which 
they will be glad to tell you. They would 
like to have those desiring to buy either 
a tried herd boar, good fafl boars or 
spring pigs, to come to visit them if at 
all possible.—Advertising Notice. 


SUBURBAN FARM DUROCS. 

We are pleased to direct the attention 
of Wallaces’ Farmer readers to the Sub- 
urban herd of Durocs, owned by Messrs. 
A. J. Grotenhuis & Sons, of Sioux Center, 
Iowa. These gentlemen took up the work 
of breeding Durocs in earnest. Very few 
who embark in the pure-bred business use 
greater care in selecting founcation stock 
than did they. They purchased good indi- 
viduals only, and they took nothing but 
what carried attractive pedigres Their 
first sale was held last winter, and was a 
marked success. They have bigger, 
stretchier and better pigs this year than 














last. The main criticism we found with 
them was that they don’t carry quite 
enough flesh. However, the framework 


is there, which really is the essential 
thing. They are by King the Colonel A., 
Golden Gano, Suburban High Model, Mis- 
souri Model Top Jr., Cherry Orion King, 
High Model, Prince Educator, ete. The 
brood sows are daughters of Golden Model 
234th, King the Colonel, Educator, Prince 
the Colonel, Premier Gano and John’s 





Orion. There are ten fall boars that are 
a good-footed, good-boned lot of high- 
backed fellows, smooth and deep. They 
are the real business sort. Already quite 
a few have visited the herd, looking for 
boars, and in each instance have bought. 
To make the story short, the boars please 
the people. Look up the card elsewhere 
in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


SAMUELSON’S RED POLLS AND 
DUROCS., 


We recently spent a very pleasant 
afternoon at Pleasant Hill Farm, owned 
by B. A. Samuelson, of Kiron, lowa. Much 
is to be found here of interest. In fact, 
we know of no better place for the man 
starting to breed pure-bred stock to go 
for sound, practical information, especial- 
ly the young man, than here. Mr. Sam- 
uelson for many years has been a staunch 
supporter of Duroc Jersey hogs and Red 
Polled cattle. The success he has at- 
tained, and his method of attaining it, 
is the point of interest. Results from 
one’s own efforts are what counts, and 
here is where it is so well demonstrated. 
3uyers have taken away his Red Polls un- 
til he has had to shut down offering fe- 
males, and the pulls have been materially 
reduced. Four yearlings are yet to be 
had that are just coming into their use- 
fulness. Illinois, South Dakota and Min- 
nesota have recently drawn upon the herd, 
besides different sections of lowa. Ten 
fall boars have recently gone out into 
Iowa and adjoining states, one as far 
east as Ohio. We wish to especially 
compliment Mr. Samuelson on his fall 
boars. He has twenty of them left, all by 
the big type first prize state fair winner, 
Colonel Critic. Rarely does one see fall 
boars of any breed with such length as 
many of them possess. Those looking for 
the real big type will find little lacking 
here. One hundred and_ seventy-five 
spring pigs are on the farm, mostly by 
the big Colonel Mastiff, Kiron, High 
Model], and Illustrator 3d. A few are by 
each of the boars. Model Taxpayer, Win- 
ning Wonder and A Wonder Jr. They 
will be offered Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
a little later. The date for Mr. Samuel- 
son’s bred sow sale has been set for Feb- 
ruary 20th. There will be at least seventy 
head to offer. If wanting a bull or a boar, 
you will find a day at the Samuelson 
home well spent. The earlier you make 
the visit, the better will be the selection. 
—Advertising Notice. 


GOOD HOLSTEINS FOR SALE. 


Our readers desiring to buy a good 
Holsteni bull or good females’ should 
write to W. B. Barney & Sons, Chapin, 
Franklin county, Iowa, who have one of 
the oldest and best herds in the entire 
country. A good many of our readers will 
remember the Home Farm herd of W. B. 
Barney & Sons, as it has been a promi- 
nent contender at the fairs for more than 
twenty-five years, and few herds of show 
cattle have made so good a record as the 
Home Farm herd. The senior member of 
this firm is now state dairy commi 
the herd being looked after by the sons 
cc tt. and FF. c, Fie dvertisement in this 
issue gives particulars concerning th 


sioner, 











stock Mess Barne & Sons have for 
sale, and they especially ask those who 
purchase to make the herd a 


desire to 
Visit, as they would like to show you not 
only the stock the have for sale, but the 
parentage of this stock. They will be glad 
to have you mention Wallaces’ farmer 
when asking for information, and ff yor 
will let them know when you will be 
at Chapin, they will be glad to meet you. 
The farm is located close to both the M. 





& St: L. and the C., R. I. & P. railway 
stations, adjoining Chapin.—Advertising 
Notice 


ED ANDERSON’S CHESTERS. 

Mr. Fd Anderson, of Alta, Iowa, begins 
his card with this issue, offering for sale 
Chester White fall and spring boars. Many 
of Wallaces’ Farmer readers are familiar 
with this herd, as they have purchased 
both young boars and sows from it for a 
number of years past. The present herd 
boar is Calloway’s Favorite, a big, lengthy 
two-year-old, good enough to win first at 
the Missouri State Fair, and whose sire 
was four times champion. Calloway’s Fa- 
vorite sired the first prize gilt and the 
first and second prize boar pigs at the 
Missouri State Fair in 1915. Mr. Ander- 
son has eighteen fall boars to offer, and 
all except two are by Calloway’s Favorite. 
He has 958 spring pigs, and besides those 
by Calloway's Favorite, he has them from 
a half dozen other boars of merit and 
well known breeding, that were raised 
from sows purchased expressly to supply 
new blood to old customers. All stock will 
be shipped C. O. D., the same as in for- 
mer years. Those wanting a top selec- 
tion from the fall boars would do well to 
order at once. Mr. Anderson is a most 
reliable breeder. His aim is to satisfy his 
custorrers, and in no other way has he 
been so successful as by sending out good 
hogs. Read his card elsewhere in this 
issue. Advertising Notice. 


SELF-FEEDERS AT THE IOWA STATE 
FAI 





Our readers will find a very interesting 


exhibit of Sanitary Square Deal self- 
feders and troughs, made by W. A. Mc- 
Cullough & Sons, of Webster City, Iowa, 





at the lowa State 1ir. This exhibit will 
be located near the southwest corner of 
Machinery Hall, and Messrs. McCullough 
invite Farmer readers to call 
personally and investigate their self-feed- 
ers and their troughs, when attending the 
fair. They also invite them to write for 
the interesting little circular which 
have issued with regard to their feeders, 
troughs, cattle bunks, ete. Messrs. Mc- 
Cullough have a splendid factory at Web- 
ster City, and they are doing a splendid 


Vallaces’ 








business, as their feeders, troughs, etc., 
are of real merit. A representative of 
Wallaces’ Farmer looked over a good 
many testimonials which they have re- 
ceived from those who have tried both 


their troughs and feeders, and they cer- 
tainly go to show that they are giving 
the best of satisfaction. The special fea- 
tures which make them a desirable prop- 
osition for the live stock breeder and feed- 
er are brought out in the advertisement of 








W. A. McCullough & Sons, on page 1101, 
and they invite you to read it carefully, 
and to make it a particular point to look 
them up at the Iowa State Fair. You will 
get a good idea of the trough and the 
feeders by writing for the circular they 
have issued, and if you do not attend the 
fair, Messrs. McCullough will be glad to 
hear from you by mail, or they will be 
glad to send you the circular before you 
attend the fair, and it will make their ex- 
hibit all the more interesting. In addition 
to the Iowa State Fair, they will also ex- 
hibit at the Nebraska State Fair, at the 
Interstate Fair at Sioux City, and a num- 
ber of district and county fairs in Iowa, 
and some in Minnesota. They are sure 
that they can please those wanting either 
a self-feeder or a trough, and they hope 
to have a good many visit their exhibit at 
the lowa State Fair, as well as a good 
many requests for their literature.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


A FURNACE WITHOUT PIPES. 


A few years ago, the Monitor Stove and 
Range Co., of 1811 Gest St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, introduced the Caloric pipeless fur- 
nace, which they point out is the original 
patented pipeless furnace. This furnace 
does away with the many pipes leading 
to each room that you desire to heat, and 
heats the house with one register. In a 
special advertisement on our back cover 
this week, they illustrate three homes in 
which their Caloric pipeless furnaces were 
installed last year, and they can give you 
the names of hundreds of satisfied users 
of their Caloric pipeless furnaces. It 
makes a splendid heating plant for the 
farm home, being economical in fuel, and 
on account of there being no pipes to in- 
stall to the various rooms, it is a very 
easy matter to put in a Caloric pipeless 
furnace. The Monitor Stove and Range 
Co. will be glad to have you write for 
their free book, going into detail with re- 
gard to their furnace and the satisfaction 
it has given, and they hope to have a good 
many requests from Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers. Their furnaces are sold by deal- 
ers, and it is likely you may know the 
dealer nearest you who handles them, but 
if not, just drop them a postal card or 
letter request for their catalog and full 
information, and they will see that you get 
their furnace. They also want you to look 
over the guarantee which they make on 
their furnace. The illustrations in thei? 
advertisement will give an excellent 





idea 
of the Caloric, and they ask that you be 
sure and look it up and to write for their 
literature.—Advertising Notice. 


REO AUTOMOBILES FOR THE COMING 
YEAR. 


Illustrations of the new Reo models in 
various styles, and full particulars con- 
cerning the cars, both four and six-eylin- 
der, are given in the announcement of the 
Reo Motor Car Co., of Lansing, Mich., 
on our inside front cover page this 
The price on the new Reo Six is 
$100 over last year. This car now sells at 








$1,150. Like last year’s car, it is a seven- 
passenger touring car, and it is also made 
in a four-pasenger roadster, or it can be 
secured with sedan body, as illustrated i 
their advertisement, at $1,750. This is tl 
third season for the Reo Six, and it has 
proved a dependable and satisfactory 
Making one of the most successful two- 
eylinder cars on tl} market, when the 
were among the first automobile mant 
facturers, the Reo Company have gradu- 


ally developed the four and six-cylinder 


field, and the have steadil improved 
their product and steadily reduced t} 

price. The four linder car sells at $875, 
in both three-passenger roadster and five- 
passenger touring car. The large produc- 
tion of Reo cars has made possible the 


new price on the Six, and the Reo Motor 
Car Co. invite you to examine their prod- 
uct and to test it out in a thoro demon- 
stration. They are also makers of the 
Reo speed wagon, which would answer to 
the old spring wagon on the farm, and 
which sells for $1,000, and of the two-ton 
Reo truck, the chassis of which sells for 
$1,650. By all ineans, look up this adver- 
tisement if you are interested in buying a 
car.—Advertising Notice. 
THE IOWA STATE FAIR NEXT WEEK. 
No reader of Wallaces’ Farmer, if he 
can possibly spare the time, should fail 
to attend the fowa State Fair A week, 
or even a few days, at the lowa State 
Fair is time very profitably spent. No 
state fair in the country is more.strongly 
educational than the Iowa fair; in fact, 
many other fairs are patterned after the 
educational program of the lowa State 
Fair, and no fair has been more uniform- 
ly successful. Some of the educational 
features and some of the entertainment 
features of the fair providing clean and 
wholesome entertainment, as well as op- 
portunities for studying the resources of 
lowa as an agricultural and live stock 
state, are mentioned in the advertisement 
on page 1098. In the line of educational 
featuers there may be mentioned first the 
live stock show The live stock show of 
lowa is the greatest of any state fair. En- 





tries this year are larger than they have 
ever been before There will be more 
lowa herds on exhibit, and more cattle, 
hoth beef and dairy. In the way of agri- 


cultural exhibits, lowa will take another 
step forward this vear. The county ex- 
hibits will be one of the most interesting 
features. The cow test exhiibt is another 
feature which will interest those who are 
particularly interested in dairying The 
lowa Agricultural College will provide 
much practical and interesting informa- 
tion for farm There will be the 





fe s 





usual boys’ judging contests, spelling con- 
tests, sheep shearing contests, lectures 
and demonstrations on every agricultural 
subject. In the way of entertainmenty 


there will be the usual state fair races, 
harness races being the feature for five 
days, and automobile races for two days. 
There wiil be ten different bands and or- 
chestras. Liberati’s famous military band, 
of New York City, will furnish the chief 
attraction in this line. Daily corcerts will 
be given before the grandstand, and on 
the plazas on the grounds. In the liv 
stock pavilion there will be a ignificent 
horse show every night. Aerop 
will be another feature, Miss 
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called the ‘‘queen of aviation,”” making 
two flights each day, and one by night 
She is considered the most wonderful 
pilot of air craft that ever visited lowa 
Surely the reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who attends the state fair will find it 
worth while. If it is possible, plan to 
bring the family and spend several days 
You can get a tent for camping-out pur- 
poses, located on beautiful camp grounds 
at the fair, making the cost of the trip 
very reasonable, or you can get good ac- 
commodations in the city at a reasonable 
price The Iowa State Fair is deserving 
of the loyal support of every family in 
lowa d e fee sure that those who 
make special effort to attend the fai 
this year will feel more than repaid for 
the trip.—Advertising Notice. 


A BIG Ee OF DURABLE DUR- 
AM HOSIERY. 





The Durham Hosierv Mills, Durham, N 
C., have been advertising their Durable 
Durham Hosiery, for men, women and 
childr in Walaces’ Farmer for some 
time, and they call partiular attention to 
the large order reently shipped to the 
Navy Department, this order uomprising 


Durham Hosiery, 
out of which 


404,516 pairs of Durable 
100,000 pairs for the marines, 


only sixteen pairs were rejected; 304,416 
pairs for the sailors, out of which only 
five pairs failed to come up to the speci- 
fications, and the Durham Hosiery Mills 
point out that this was due to their hav- 
ing been damaged i transit No. 1700 
G. S. is a new addition to the Durable 
Durham line of hosiery. It has the com- 


government 
sailors 


fort and durability of the 
specifications for the wear of the 
and marines, the identical strong rein- 
forced toe and heel, is knit of the same 
yarn with the same care, but is a smarter 
sock, with uppers that are sheer and 
ght Their claims, in brief, for this 
No. 1700 G. S. are that there is a fit for 


every foot, that it is long-wearing, strong, 
easy on the feet, and good looking Dur- 
able Durham Hosiery sells at 10, 15 and 
25 cents per pair, and every pair is guar- 


anteeed, and expert manufacture and rigid 


inspection are back of their guarantee. 
The lurable Durham Hosiery Mills will 
be glad to have you ask your dealer for 
Durable lburham Hosiery, and they want 
you to look over their line carefully the 
next time you buy hosiery When you 
call on the dealer, they will deem it a 


you do so 


Wallaces’ 


will mention that 
advertisement in 


favor if you 
thru the 


Farmer Advertising Notice. 
TAKING CARE OF THE STORAGE 
BATTERY. 
Every one of our readers owning an 


automobile which has an electric lighting 
and starting system, or owning a farm 
lighting electric plant, will be interested 
in the advertisement of the Willard Stor- 
age Battery Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, on 
page 109 This advertisement offers our 
readers a Hydrometer syringe, to test the 
condition of batteries at a cost of $1. They 
ask you to give your name and address, 
and the make of car you own, and if the 
coupon is filled out and sent with $1, the 
Hvdrometer syringe will be forwarded to 
you at once With this sYwinge, you can 
test vour battery, and you can add water 
to the cells in the easiest way possible. 
The Willard Storage Battery is recognized 


as one of the most reliable made. It is 


used extensively on the best makes of 
cars, and the owner of a Willard battery 
gets the free service which the Willard 
service stations offer. These service sta- 
tions will tell you just how to take care 
of your battery, will test it for you at 
proper periods, in short, it is their busi- 
ness to see that Willard batteries are 
giving the service they should give. They 


batteries to stop 
and have 


want owners of Willard 
at their stations frequently, 
their batteries inspected, to be sure that 
everything is as it should be. The offer 
of their Hydrometer at $1 should be taken 
advantage of by our readers who do not 
already have one. The mention of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when sending in the coupon 
will be heartily appreciated by the adver- 
tiser.—Advertising Notice. 

DESIRABLE WINDOWS FOR YOUR 

HOG HOUSE. 
Our readers putting up a new hog house 


should be sure to look up the Sunshine 
windows of the Shrauger & Johnson Co., 
415 Walnut St., Atlantic, Iowa. These 


windows are made for either roof or side; 
they give the maximum of sunshine in the 
hog house, and the manufacturers can 
give you the names of very enthusiastic 
owners of hog houses that are fitted with 
Sunshine windows. For the convenience 
of those desiring to build a new hog house, 
Shrauger & Johnson have issued four blue 


print plans of modern hog houses, which 
they will be glad to send to you free. 
These plans will be of a lot of benefit to 


readers desiring to put up a 
new hog house or remodel the hog house 
they now have. In addition to Sunshine 
windows, the Shrauger & Johnson Co. 
have recently put out a new ventilating 
barn window, about which they will be 
glad to tell you. [t works like a transom, 


any of our 


and gives air without a draft. Such a 
window as this should be installed in 
many barns which have been built for a 
good many years, and they should add 
greatly to the value thereof.—Advertising 
Notice. 


HOW ABOUT AN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN DUMP. 

who have a good corn crop this 

year, and especially those who are build- 

ing a new corn crib, will find it profitable 

to install an elevator and dump. They 

make quick work unloading either corn or 


Those 


small grain, and they enable you to fill 
the crib a whole lot fuller than it can pos- 
sibly be filled by hand. It is mighty hard 
work to scoop corn, especialy when you 
have been in the corn field all morning 
working to the limit, and any man who 
has unloaded corn in the busy season of 
the year will appreciate the help which an 
elevator will give. This also applies to 
threshing time, and small grain. The 
Peoria Drill and Seeder Co., of 2441 N. 
Perry St., Peoria, lll., are makers of one 


of the well-known grain dumps, the 
ria all steel, about which they 


Peo- 
tell in 


















page 1094. They 
you look up their ad- 
them for the in- 
issued with 
They men- 


their advertisement on 
will be glad to have 
vertisement, and to write 
teresting catalog they have 
regard to Peoria grain dumps 


tion some of the features which make ita 
thoroly satisfactory elevator and dump, 
in this advertisement.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


A BIGGER AND MORE POWERFUL 
VELIE AT $1,085. 
Interesting with 


nformation regard to 








the new 1%] Six, which is bigger, 
more powertul and better than the Velie 
of 1916 is given in the advertisement of 
the Velie Motor Vehicle Co., of 104 Velie 
Place, Moline, lll., on page 1093. This ad- 
vertisement tells what they mean by Velie 
quality, and gives the information about 
the car that our readers would like to 
have The Velie Motor Vehicle Co. don’t 
ask you to take their word for what the 
Velie is, but to go to the Velie dealer and 
get a demonstration and judge for your- 
sé elf They are glad to have the car judged 
b what it will do, and if you do not know 
the ame of the Velie dealer nearest you, 
just poe them a postal card or letter re- 
quest at the above address, and it will be 
forthcoming. In any event, ask for their 
attractive catalog, which goes into detail 


features which make 
most satisfactory car 
Advertising Notice. 


with regard to the 
the new Velie Six a 
for the farm owner. 


BETTER OIL FOR FORDS. 

Ford ow will be particularly 
ested in what the Vacuum Oil Co., 
ers of Gargoyle Mobiloils, have to say with 
regard to better oil for Fords, in their 
advertisement on page 1092. Gargoyle 
Mohbiloil F is the particular oil they rec- 
ommend for Fords. As most of our read- 
ers know, the Vacuum Oil Co. make rec- 
ommendations as to the oils best adapt- 
ed for every make and model of car, 
ing a chart which shows you just what 
Gargoyle Mobiloil you should use for 
your car. This chart and very interesting 
literature with regard to the lubrication 
of automobiles, can be had by sending a 
postal card or letter inquiry to the Vacu- 
um Oil Co., Rochester, N. Y., or any of 
the branch offices given in their adver- 
tisement on page 1092. The main office 


inter- 
mak- 


ners 


issu- 


is at Rochester, N. Y.—Advertising No- 
tice. 
REMINGTON FIREARMS. 

Our readers who are fond of hunting 
will be a good deal interested in the KRem- 
ington automatic, pump and other shot- 
guns, at this season of the year, as it will 
soon be prairie chicken, quail and duck 
time. Remington firearms have a repu- 
tation of a good many years ‘standing, 


dealers in practically 
manufactured by 
Metallic Cart- 


sold by 
They are 
Arms Union 


and they are 
every town. 
the Remington 


ridge Co., U. M. C. shells and Remington 
guns being a splendid combination for 
those who are fond of hunting A postal 
card to them, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
City, will bring an attractive illustrated 
beoklet of Remington guns and U, M. C. 
shells, and they will be glad to answer 
any questions you may wish to ask with 


regard to their products.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

WATER SYSTEMS AT THE 

STATE FAIR. 

The Milwaukee Air Pump Co., 
Third St., Milwaukee, Wis., invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to investigate their 
water system, which will be exhibited in 
Machinery Hall, at the lowa State Fair. 
This is the system which does away with 


IOWA 


of 854 


the storage tank, deilvering the water 
straight from the well to where you desire 
to use it. ‘heir plant will be shown in 
operation at the fair, and their experts 
will be on the grounds to explain the sys- 
tem to you thoroly. They invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to call to see them at the 


fair, and they also invite them to send for 
the very interesting catalog giving full 
particulars concerning their system, which 
they have issued.—Advertising Notice. 
WATERPROOF YOUR CEMENT. 
Our readers putting up cement work, 
particularly building, will be interested in 
the Medusa waterproofing of the Sandusky 


Portland Cement Co., of Room J-10, En- 
gineers’ Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. They tell 
in a special advertisement on page 1094, 


about what one man did with Medusa ce- 
ment and waterproofing. Mr. Edward H. 
Kuharske, of Rockford, Ill, being the 
man, and the buildings he put up were 
horse barns, milk house, water tower, silo 
and a barnyard fence. Some very helpful 
literature on building with cement has 


been issued by the Sandusky Portland 
Cement Co., and they will be glad to send 
it on request.—Advertising Notice. 


A PORTABLE HOG FOUNTAIN. 
One of the special features of the Helm 
sanitary hog fountain is the portable fea- 


ture, this fountain being mounted on 
skids, and it is easily transported from 
one feed yard to another. It provides an 


unfailing supply of clean, pure water, and 
has been used on many farms with very 
satisfactory results. The Bain Bros. Mfg. 
Co. have a special trial offer on this foun- 
tain for immediate shipment, about which 
they will be glad to tell you. <A _ postal 
ecard or letter will bring complete infor- 
mation.—-Advertising Notice. 
THE BUSHNELL HORSE SHOW. 


J. G. Truman, of the Truman Pioneer 
Stud Farm, manager of the Bushnell 
Horse Show Assn., Bushnell, Ill, advises 
us that the ninth annual show will be held 


on Thursday and Friday, October 12th and 
13th, and that there will be full classifi- 
cations for Shire, Percheron, Belgian, 


Suffolk, roadster and saddle horses. This 
show has been very interesting to central 
Illinois farm folks. Five thousand dollars 
are offered as prizes at this show, and it 
is one well worth attending.—Advertising 
Notice. 


FAULKNER’S SPOTTED POLAND 
SALE, 

H. L. Faulkner, 

fame, Jamesport, 

public sale 


of Spotted Poland China 
Mo., held his twentieth 
{ August 9th, when he sold 
forty-five Spotted Poland China boars and 
sows, mostly spring pigs, at an average 
of $51.40. 


A large crowd of breeders, com- 
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[EFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


A Large and Choice Collection 
of Stallions, Mares and Colts 
for sale at all seasons of the year. 


» tops sold around $100, 
successful, especially 


had injured the 





Was a pleasing feature 
log mailed upon application. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, 


8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


m BELGIAN 


Both imported and 





operated exclusively by pure 


are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. 
tell us there are none better im 
To see them is to 





R. F. ‘Frensh, Independence, le. 


Good View Stock Farm 


Fifty imported and home bred registered English 
Belgian and Percheron stallions and mares, 
mostly Percheron, of the ton type, good colors and fine 
; also some Percheron mares in foal and 
. Prices reasonable and stock 
E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, Decatur County, lowe. 


Reg. Percherons 


r.-old stallions, 68 rug- 
Can spare 25 reg. mares. 
24 reg. — stallions, 


35 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 
Pontes at Jamaica, lowa. 
THOMPSON, Perry, Lowa, or LES. 
ree WYCHOFF, Jamaica, Iowa. 














Additional Crop Notes 














is making 19 to 35 





buying land here, and expect to sow wheat 





]ARANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 


stallions and mares, All ages at reasonable prices, 





ABERDEEN- ere. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
ia in America, and sired by top sons of noted shew 
-Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
) at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 16 
miles east of Des Moines. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
They have imdividuai merit by 








he ao 


Mitchellville, lowe 














Williamsburg, lowa 


Sukwarth ord 
Aberdeen - Angus 


Young bulls for sale; 





two Prides, one 21 months old 
Both highly bred, one especially 
Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
Ericas and Antelopes. 
headed by Quintin of Oakworth 160078, 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, : 
Angus Bulls For Sale 


A number of good bulls of choicest breeding for 
sale at reasonable prices. 
Also breeder of Shropshire sheep. 


Marengo, lowa 


Tobin Stock Farm Angus 


Herd headed by Black Star 2d 121291, 
winners, and with a prize winning ancestry. 


broke some plate glass windows in Crooks- 
> damages can not 





wheat and early Potatoes not very 














EDDINGFIELD’S 


SHROPSHIRES 


Some show stock for sale and mostly from prize BRANN & MOORE, 





Write if interested in buying the best of Shrops. 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, 


Shropshires and Cotswolds 


40 REGISTERED RAMS 


The big, strong boned, 
Won over 500 prizes in the last 
three years, including grand champion ram at Des 
Write or come and see us 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulle of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 
D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Several solid reds sired by Duke Vellum and out 
of some of our best a, 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roan Victor X 10401- 
Also a few Short-horns. 
IRA CHASE & SONS, 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 


Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 





Mt. Pleasant, lowa 








Moines‘ 1915 (lowa bred). 
before you buy a ram. 


W. A. TAYLOR & SON, 


A Shropshire breeder writes me: 








from you are far ahead of others.”’ 
Weight and wool always count. 


[FE c.W. Chandler, Kellerton 
Shropshires for Sale 


dred dollars takes them. 





Morgan ‘horses. 


Polled Durham Bull 


Red November yeorling, a young Mary, and a good 
Sire has three polled sires 
L. 8S. HUNTLEY & SON, 





Good ages, fine individ- 


PAUL JONES, | Laclede, Missouri 


The Best in Shropshires 








TAM WORTHS. 


TAMWORTH We offe rachoice lot of Oct. 
vies in numbers and sex te 
They are great, roomy 
felluws and mostly sired a Appalachian King and 
} L Am also breeding a choice 
draft of sows for fall farrow to champion boars of 
J.B. MACKOY, Farragut, lows. 














Tag your stock—best and pom. means of 
Seeger ol ~~ om, & 
ress and number stamped on t 
tee epee peo Ke ped on tage. Suburban Herd Durocs 
Established from the breed’s choicest specimens. 
Fall and spring boars for sale—the strong, rugged 
Leading blood- lines. 


A. J, GROTENHUIS & SONS, 


W. Heree St. Chicago 














Please mention this paper when writing. Sioux Center, lowa 
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SHORT-HORNS. 


SHORT.HORNS. 





Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


and a few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 

fires, Merry Goods and Missie Sultan; 
great bulls—great sires. The latter sired Sultan 
Goods, that sold for $3,000. Our 100 breeding cows 
are unexcelled. Our young bulls are high class. For 
particulars, address 
CAHILL BROS., Rockford, lowa 

Farm near Cartersville. 





A New Offering of 


Short-horn 
Bulls 


Yearlings—Roans and reds. 
For particulars, 
address 


J. A. BENSON 
§o. 5th Ave., Sheldon, Iowa 


NORWOOD FARM 
SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls for sale include six good ones, imported from 
Canada as calves, and of choicest Scotch breeding. 
Also breeders and importers of Clydesdale and 
Percheron horses. 

Prices Reasonable 
Call or Write 


R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Fourteen sired by Cumberland’s Royal 3d, Max- 
walton Aviator, Victor Favorite 3d and Proud 
Marshall Imp. of the Rosemary, Broadhook, 
Lavender, Narcissus and Princess Royal families. 

HRoans and reds of first class type 
and quality. 
Prices reasonable. 


wm. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


Breeders of Popular Strains of 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


We are offering two roan Scotch yearling bulls that 
are real growthy—ready for light service. We also 
have six September and October bull calves that 
eclipse any we have previously ralsed. Herd headed 
by Golden Sultan 398216 and Victor of 
Way side 24 323764. 

_ Hil class yearling Shropshire rams ns for sale, 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Dairy Short-horn Herd Headers 


During Next Thirty Days at Belle Vernon Herd 
Home of three world’s record cows and an imported 
herd header. — from 8,000 to 15,000 pounds. 
-— sidence in tow 
kh. ¢ OBB «& ‘SON, 

















Independence, La. 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, is 
the 2400 Ib. Bcotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm herd of Short-borns. A good’ lot of young 
ulls tor sale by bim—reds and roans. 


We also breed 
hich class Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


ROAN CHIEF 385255 


Our Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


Sire, Wampum of Wayside; dam, Lady Commander 
by Sittyton Sort, a grand low down thick Hull full of 
Scotch character. Also a 14-months son of his of 
Dorothy tribe; dam by Carter's Choice Goods, Few 
others alittle younger. Popular bulls, modest prices, 


A. T. JONES & SON, Everly, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
353118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Ramsden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams. 


PHILIP FUNKE, 











Greenfield, lowa 


Short-horn Herd Bull For Sale 


will sell my Scotch herd bull, Kxcelsior 
erenue: a dark roan four-year-old of good blocky 
type, sired by Choice Sultan 2d. Also several good 
80ns of Excelsior and some good cows bred. 
Farm adjoins town. 


G. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, 
Three Red Scotch Bulls 


One calved Aug. 24, 1915; one calved July 20, 1915, 
4nd the other calved April 3, 1915. All sired by our 
herd bull, Crusader 385486. They are good bulls. 
Come and see them. 

DAVENPORT & MACH, Belmond, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


{ have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 





lowa 











breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 

the money JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 

SHORT HORNS FOR SALE “ees 
1869 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
humber straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
JESSE BINFORD & SONS, Marshalltown, Iowa 


- DIAMOND MEDAL 


- Diamond Goods; dam, Clara 59, by The 
hoice of All by Choice Goods ; 2d dam, Imp. 
lara 58. hicads our herd of Scotch Short-horns of 
rae rland and Sultan blood, Young bulls for sale. 
ENKY STENBERG, Elmore, Minn. 














RHYNAS & WELLS 
STOCKPORT, IOWA 


Breeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Our herd numbers 150 head, and comprises the best 
of Scotch and Scotch topped sorts. High class sires 
Fad — scotch breeding in service. Inspection 

nvited. 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short-horn cattle. The 
females in the herd are representatives of the best 
Scotch families. Young stock by Selection and 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoins town. 


G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Sired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 

Rudd, lowa 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 
Maine Valley Short-horns 


Est. 1872. Herd headed by Scottish Secret 337130, a 
Scotch show bull, and the sire of excellent young 
bulls of the Cruickshank Victoria, Lovely, Matchless 
and Raspberry families. LENO H. ROLLINS, (Suc- 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn) Central City, lowa. 














HOLSTEINS. 


Holstein Bull Offered 


First $175 check takes bull whose dam has made 
yearly record tenth from highest in U. 8., leading all 
Holstein cows in lowa Cow Contest. She also led all 
cows for two consecutive years, and calved 3 times 
in two years. Her daughter has record 22d from 
highest yearly recordin U. 8. Bull's sire is sire of 
the leading cow of the Testing Association of lowa 
last year. 

ELTON CARRISON, 





Osage, lowa 


HOLSTEIN GALVES 


During July, Aug. and Sept. I will have 40 head of 
high grade heifer calves sired by Colombo Aaggie 
DeKol, and about the same number of bull calves 
sired by Aaggie DeKol 3d Sir Kaan. They will be of 
no kin, and all out of practically full blood cows. 
These calves will be well marked and around a week 
old, Will make a price on them of $15.00 each, crated, 
while they last. First draft takes them. Will accept 
orders sabject only to previous sale. 

ELGIN, ILL. 


DAVID J. WELCH, Dept. W, R. 3, 
Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchland Colantha Hengerveld 99772, sired by Co- 
lantha Johanna Lad, who has 71 A: R. ©. daughters, 7 
with records of over 25 Ibs. in 7 days and whose dam 
is a 27.94 lb. daughter of Pietertje Hengerveld’s Count 
DeKol, is at the head of the BkavkR VALLEY Farm 
Herp of Holstein-Friesians. The herd contains about 
50 cows. many with A. R. 0. Records. The male pro- 
duct of this bull bred to these choice cows Is offered. 
Every bull is well grown, straight, sound in health 
and worthy to head the best herd. For prices write, 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, R. No. 5, CEDAR FALLS, 1OWA 


HOME FARM 
Holstein-Friesians 


Established 1881 
Herd now headed by King Korndyke Sadie 
Val® 24th, whose six nearest dums average over 
129 lbs. butter and 2432 Ibs. of milk in 30 days. We 
have some nice bull calves from fine record dams; 
also a few females forsale. Write for prices, pedi- 
grees and photos. 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, 


Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


Ready for service; out of A. R. O. cows with records 
as high as 25 lbs. butter in 7 days; sired by Sir Pon- 
tiac Artis Korndyke 82740. These bulls are splendid 
individuals, straight as a line, and perfect show type, 
more than half white; also have some bulls 4 to 8 
months old. All registered. Write me orcome and 
see them. Priced to sell. FAIRLAWN FARM, 
J. H. Cleverley, Prop., Maxwell, lowa, main line 
Cc. M. & St. P. (successor to Geo. J. C. Copestake, 
Ames, Iowa). 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over tifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 Ibs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers, We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McKAY BROS., Waterloo, lowa 


Four Holstein Bulls 


Two now ready for service. Our own breeding, from 
choice record cows; all registered and fine individu- 
als. Write us today. 

AIR GROUND FARM, 
A. I. Smith & Sons, Mt. Ayr, flowa 


Holsteins For Sale 
Four bull calves from 20 to 30 months wld, and also 
my herd bull. These are nice calves, well grown, 
out of high producing dams; color almost white. 
Write for breeding and prices. 
ED FREESE, KR.3, Nora Springs, Ia. 











Chapin, lowa 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Southdown and Shropshire rams 
Spring pigs of Berkshire, Poland-China, Duroc Jer- 
sey, Hampshire and Chester White breeds. 
Two Aberdeen-Angus bull calves. 
One Hereford bull calf. 
One two-year-old Clydesdale filly. 
FARM DEPAKTMENT, 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 








HEREFORDS. 


rrr PLD ADL LIS 


HEREFORD BULLS 


I have i2 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 
Good herd beading material. Also 
some guod farm bulls. Alsoa Dale bull 
weighing 2200 lbs. 
ELLIS BAILY, 





Marshalltown, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








DUROC JERSEYS. 





GRIMES BROS. DUROCS 


Spring boars to offer—prices, $25 to $35 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Sires: Gano 
Wonder, Sunkist Model, Model Taxpayer and John’s Orion Again. 


Let Us Know Your Wants 


GRIMES BROS., West Union, lowa 





Yearling Herd Boar Offered 


Golden Choice Lad (89955 


A strictly big type high class boar and a sire of big 
ones. A boar that appeals to everyone who sees him. 
Also 4 top fall boars, and a limited number of March 
boars by Golden Choice Lad and High Model Top. 


I. F. CLARK, Terril, lowa 
Crimson Wonder Prince 112321 


The largest and most distinguished Crimson Won- 
dar boa: living by Crimson Wonder Again and out of 
H. A.’s Queen. All who see him are enthusiastic in 
his praise. He is a wonder of this noted family. We 
have around 100 of his get that are by far the greatest 
lot of big boned, lengthy, high backed, dark cherry 
pigs we ever raised. Come and seo this giant wonder. 


SPIES BROS. 
Beaver Creek, 


FOR SALE 


One Good Yearling Boar 
KING GANO AGAIN 192387 


and a number of fall and spring boars by I Am 
Golden Wonder 3d 166895. Priced to sell. 


HUNTER & THOMPSON, Dike, lowa 
Reeve Bros.’ Durocs 


Fifteen choice September boars for sale. All are 
by the prize winning If Am Golden Model 6th. 
Part of them are strictly big type—and show boars. 


REEVE BROS., Hampton, lowa 





Minnesota 








Diamond FarmDurocs 
SHIPPED C. 0. 0. 


175 early spring pigs and 15 fall boars—the kind we 
like to send out to meet with approval or no sale. 

We are growing good big Durocs. Certain breed- 
ers have bought boars from us for five consecutive 


years. We are bidding for that class of trade. 
A. L. NEVILLE 
Aurelia, Cherokee County, lowa 





KILDEE’S DUROCS 


A rare lot off young boars for sale; the real big 
kind—average weights August Ist, 160 Ibs. each. All 
top breeding. Big because they are bred that way. 
Will also sell our big 2-year-old Golden Wonder 
by Long Wonder. For particulars, write 


J A. KILDEE, Osage, lowa 
WEGTER’S 
Duroc-Jerseys 


A good number of large, thrifty November and 
December boars for sale, all by g Colonel by 
King the Cok Also plenty of spring boars, well grown 
and shapely. by Big Col. Crimson Gano and 
the noted The Principal 4th. We are bere to 
please. Everything immuned. 


H. E. WEGTER, Sheldon, lowa 


LOG CABIN DUROCS 


Some all quality big young boars for sale of both 
fall and spring farrow. Stres—Crimson Gano, Model 
Critic, John’s Orion Again, King the Col. and |. F.'s 
King the Col. 

H. A. McCAFFRER, 








Janesville, lowa 





CHESTER WHITES. 


Oren 


M. H. ROUNDS, LE MARS, IA. 


BREEDER OF LARGE 


CHESTER WHITES 


Have for the thrade 150 spring pigs, of which the 
top boars are offered; also15 big growthy fall boars. 
Herd headed by the first prize Gold Medal 
270238 and Prince Dexter 29053. We have 
the best pigs we ever raised. Everything immuned, 
Gold Medal ts for sale. Guaranteed every way. 

Address as above, 


Kahl’s Big Chester Whites 


Fifteen fall boars to offer by the 1000 lb. champion, 
Chickasaw Hossuth, aud the tops of 108 spring 
pigs by same sire and by the first prize High 
Model and Best Regards. This is all big smocth 
stuff. Am also offering 15 top sows, mostly by 
Chickasaw Hossuth and bred to Migh Model 
for Sept. and Oct. farrow, and few open sows. 


E. H. KAHL, Germania, lowa 








Ed Anderson’s Chesters 


A large number of both fall and spring boars for 
sale. The greater part are by the big first prize 
Jalloway’s Favorite by the four times cham- 
pion Wykoff Lad. Remember, we ship every- 
thing C. 0. D. We not only tell you we have 


good boars, but leave you to Judge. 
ED ANDERSON, ALTA, IOWA 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


Herd one of oldest established tn west, and the 
good type and quality that made the herd popular 
years ago is well fixed. Over 125 pigs forthis year’s 
trade. Inspection invited. Prices reasonable. 

B. KR. VALE, Bonaparte, iowa 

O I Y and CHESTER WHITES. Bred 
e A. \U. sows and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 

Write for prices and circular. Fred Ruebush, Sctota, Ill. 











POLAND-CHINAS. 


(PPP PPL ID LLL ILI LL LD LL PPO 


Poland-China Boars 
and Sows 


We have for sale some excellent fall boars, and a 
few tried sows of the very best big type breeding, 
from such sires as Big Bone A Wonder, Halvor Boy 
and Long Big Bone, he by Big Bone. We also have 
225 spring pigs that are bred along the same lines, 
and are growthy and good. 

Farm near town. Inspection invited. 

A. &J5.€. JOHNSON, Lynnville, lowa 


Big Type Sows 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred to farrow in August. Priced to sell quick. 
Also some herd boar prospects. Write, or come 
quick, if you want a good one—we have the goods. 


Mm. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


Poland-China Bred Sows 


A half dozen choice summer yearlings for sale, 
bred to farrow in July. Alsoa half dozen early fall 
boars. If in need of something good, write at once. 
WwW. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 

JOLAND-CHINA BOAR OF FERED_310 
I WonDER 4th 242717. a great yearling of extreme 
scale and smoothness. Can show his get. Sires, Big 
Type Wonder 2d, A Wonder A, Big Jumbo, Giant 
Standard Bearer and A Wonder. Also March boars 
that are full brothers. M. E. STONER, Albert Lea, 
Minn. Also breeder of milking Short-horns. 

















FAULKNER’S FAMOUS 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


The world’s greatest pork hog. 


W. L. FAULKNER, Jamespor, Ma. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


eee 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 ft N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Mt. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 


Real Estate and Live Stock 
Auctioneer, Sac City, la. 

22 years a dealer, 15 years a 
breeder. 14 years auctioneering, 
selling for many of the best breed- 
ers in five different states. Has 
bought, owned and sold more real 
estate than any other Auctioneer in lowa— under- 
stands the business from A to Z—‘‘a whirlwind’’ 
on the *‘auction block’. Claim dates as early as 
_bessible, as | sell nearly ony 6 day in the season. 








Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big money. No 
other profession can be learned so quickly that will 
pay as big biog Next 4 weeks term opens 
January 1, 1017. Are you coming? 

MIBSOU KI AUCTION SCHOOL 
W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
‘Mansas City, Mo. 


Largest in the World. 
818 Walnut St., 





JL Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of nome d stock salesa “ lalty 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred borses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


H. $. Allen, Chariton, lowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conduc ted: sales fo elght states the past season. 








JOHN R. THOMPSON — 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


™ BREE LL, 10WA. 





























Oskaloosa, lowa 








Ty Ww. EDDY LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
| _ Jerseys and Short borne 
0, S. JOHNSO TT! PTON, IOWA 
H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
IOWA 
JERSEYS. 
We have some extra good yearling bulls and younger 
for sale, most of them sired by Eminent’s Combina 
big producing cows. Farm adjoins town. Come and 
see them or write for price list. 
RED POLL. 
PI t Hill Red Poll 
he by the champion Ruberta’s Goods. Also younger 
ones coming on. 


EVE EK STOC K 

UCTIONEER 

Marian Iowa 

and breeder of Dur 
FONTANELLE, 1OWA . Ihors-bor 
| LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
AUCTIONEER CLEARFIELD, 
Island and American Bred 

tion 78240, imported, and all from our high testing, 
ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, 

Yearling bulls to offer. by the 2500-Ib. Grafter, 

B.A. SAMUEL SON, 


Kiron, tlowa 





Please mention this paper when writii 1z 
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You remember what a time you had last year. Building 
fires, carrying coal and emptying ashes. Hot near the stoveand /é 
cold at the corners of the rooms. How you have envied the | airs 
snug comfort of the furnaces in the homes of your city friends! : 


You can now have the pleasure, convenience and economy of a furnace. 
Even if your home is already built you can have the Caloric Pipeless Furnace 
because you do not have to cut holes for pipes or flues. The single register 
heats the house comfortably. We have hundreds of letters to prove it. 

ou have no furnace or if your present furnace is not giving you satisfaction, 
let us give you the complete facts about the 


. WARM AIR 
Bk ot L. 
eye ey aA 
Y ser ~ TRADE TRADE 
ote MARK MARK 
ev ts 4 t+ 
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Y The Original Patented Pipeless Furnace 


4 
’ 


The Patented Caloric Pipeless Furnace burns coal, coke 
yaa or wood and is guaranteed to save 35% of your fuel. There 
are three reasons forthis big saving. Ist, the warm air reaches 


— = (ir 
7 your rooms by nature's direct method of circulation and there 
oy are no pipes to absorb or resist the heat. 2nd, our double 
LAT] 























ribbed firepot and specially patented combustion chamber 
produce perfect combustion, thus insuring thorough burn- 
ing of the fuel and a much greater heating surface. 3rd, 
our specially patented triple casing, insulated with two air 1 pay 4, Positively % 
spaces, prevents any heat from radiating into the basement. 
This is the only successful patented one register furnace and 
no other furnace can claim these three big features. 


Just One Register—No Pipes 


The Caloric is the original patented and thoroughly om 
cessful pipeless furnace. No experiment. Its worth has 
been proven. Spend the winter in comfort. Don’t think j 
it is too late this season. It is not too late. ~ me Ag 

The Caloric can be installed in a day. Then you can Ml] | |The 
laugh at winter's blasts. aH 7] - 


. ie 
Ask Your Dealer or Write for Free Book 4 ; 

If there is no dealer in your town who can demonstrate the Caloric, write us. We'll gladly pe 
give you the name of a dealer and send our book, together with a copy of our remarkably strong 


The Monitor Stove & Range Co., 'Strer’ Cincinnati, O. 
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